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INTRODUCTION 

Thb paramount necessity in the teaching of reading 
to children is to secure, and at the same time to sustain, 
the pupil's active interest in the content of the story 
material being read. To this end the thought must be 
couched as largely as possible in language that is simple, 
direct, forceful, and dramatic. 

The child mind does not easily tolerate side incidents 
in any story. For him these are vain digressions, because 
they have no direct bearing on the course of events. 
Every experienced story teller has learned to know that 
for the child a story must run straight and true, and that 
it must speedily reach its goal. There must be a hero, or 
a heroine, a complex situation leading* to a climax, and a 
happy solution of the problem. Nothing more is needed ; 
nothing less will do. 

On such a tide of interest the teacher will find it easy 
to float instruction into any desirable harbor. The child's 
attention will be focused by spontaneous and voluntary 
effort ; therefore the entire lesson will be supremely coop- 
erative and speedily productive of real self-activity on the 
part of the child. 

The Progressive Road to Reading series has been con- 
structed for elasticity in application. It is progressive in 
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the sense that the work of each succeeding grade is to 
begin where that of the preceding grade left oflf. This 
prechides the folly of assigning the successive books of the 
series to successive grades in exact numerical sequence. 

Introductory Book Four has been carefully constructed 
to help round out the entire series. It includes choice 
tales from Celtic, Swedish, German, and Greek literature, 
dramatically presented and so prepared as to give to the 
pupil complete mastery of symbol, enriched diction, and 
idiomatic power. 

It is safe to assert that this new book will, imder any 
form of analysis, reveal itself to be altogether worthy of 
its place in the series. 

For permission to use copyrighted material, acknowl- 
edgment is made to the following authors and publishers : 

The Century Company for '^Roland," from "Famous 
Legends" by Emmeline C. Crommelin; Ginn and Com- 
pany for "Little Rosamond," from "Merrie England," 
by Grace Greenwood ; The National Kindergarten College 
for "How Cedric became a Knight," from "In Story- 
land," by Elizabeth Harrison; G. P. Putnam's Sons, of 
New York and London, for "Catarina of Venice," from 
" Historic Girls," by E. S. Brooks. 
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THE TWO BOTTLES 

Ireland is a very wet country. So much rain 
falls, that the crops of the farmer are often 
spoiled; but the rain keeps the grass green all 
the year round. For this reason, the farmer rears 
many animals, which grow fat on the rich, fresh 
grass. 

The Irish are full of fun. They keep a merry 
heart, and laugh at their troubles. Even their 
fairy tales often have something in them to make 
you laugh. This is one of them: — 
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Once upon a time there was a poor farmer 
named Michael Flynn. The rain had spoiled his 
crops for two yealrs running, and there was noth- 
ing in the house to eat. 

So his wife said to him, *' Michael, my boy, 
take the cow to the market and see that you get 
a good price for her." 

Off he went to the market. On the way, he 
met a queer little gray man, who said to him, 
** Michael, that is a fine cow you have there.'' 

*'Tes,'' said Michael, *'she is a fine cow. 
Would you care to buy her?" 

" Well,'' said the little man, '' I'll give you this 
old bottle for her." Michael grew quite angry at 
this and said, **Are you mad? Do you think 
that I will part with my fine cow for an old 
bottle?" 

"Ah I" said the little man, "but this is no 
common bottle. It will make you rich in a very 
short time. All you have to do is to put the 
bottle on the ground and say, 'Bottle, do your 
duty,' and you will see what will happen." 
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So Michael gave the man his cow, and took 
home the old bottle. How cross his wife was 
when she saw what he had brought! But he 
soon told her all about the bottle, and she be- 
came as pleased as he was himself. 

Michael set the bottle on the ground and said, 
'* Bottle, do your duty.'' At once two tiny fairies 
popped out of it and asked what he wanted. 
'' Bring us a good dinner," he said, *'for we have 
not a bite in the house." 

The two fairies quickly covered the table with 
plates of gold and silver, full of the finest food. 
When all was done, they went down into the 
bottle again. So the farmer and his wife had the 
best dinner they had ever eaten in their lives. 
Michael sold his plates of gold and silver. He 
now had plenty of money, and plenty of food. 
He bought a horse and a cart for himself, and 
fine clothes for his wife- 
People soon began to wonder where they got 
their money, but the farmer told no one about 
his fairy bottle. 
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Now the farmer's landlord was a very greedy 
old man. He went over to see Michael and 
asked him how he got all his money. At first 
Michael would not tell him; but the landlord 
asked him so many times, that at last he let 
him know. 

''Now, Michael," said the landlord, ''I will 
give you this farm on which you live, if you will 
give me the bottle." Michael was by this time 
very rich. He thought he would never want for 
money, so he gave the man the bottle, and took 
the farm in exchange. 

But he had made a great mistake. He and 
his wife spent money as if there were no end to 
it. They became poorer and poorer, till at last 
they had nothing but one cow left. 

So Michael's wife said to him again, ''Take 
the cow to the market and see that you get a 
good price for her." 

Off he went, hoping to meet the little gray 
man again ; and sure enough, there he was in the 
very same place. "Michael," said he, "that is 
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a fine cow you have there- Will you take an old 
bottle for her?'' 

"I will/' said Michael in great glee; and the 
exchange was at once made. 

Michael ran off home with his bottle under his 
arm. When he was inside the house, he set it 
on the ground and said, ''Bottle, do your duty." 

In a twinkling, two great, big men with thick 
sticks popped out of the bottle and beat poor 
Michael and his wife till they fell upon the floor. 
Then the men went back into the bottle. 

As soon as Michael felt better, he got up off 
the floor. He tucked the bottle under his coat 
and set off for the house of his landlord. There 
he found the landlord, sitting at dinner with his 
friends. 

''Well," said the landlord, " what do you want 
now?" 

"Nothing," said Michael, "only I have another 
bottle, a great deal better than the first one." 

"Let us see what it can do, then," said the 
landlord. 
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Michael set the bottle on the floor and said, 
** Bottle, do your duty/' Out jumped the two 
great, big men with thick sticks, and beat the 
landlord and his friends until they fell on the 
ground. 

'' Stop these two rascals, Michael Flynn,'' cried 
the landlord, '*or I will have you hanged. '^ 

Michael replied, ''They will never stop until 
I get my own bottle again ; I can see it up there 
on top of that shelf.'' 

''Give it to him," said the landlord. "Give 
it to him before we are all killed." 

So they took the bottle from the shelf and 
handed it to Michael. At once the two big men 
jumped into the other bottle, and Michael carried 
both the bottles home with him. 

He now became richer than ever, and never 
parted with his bottle again. He always had 
plenty of food, plenty of fine clothes, and plenty 
of money ; and he and his wife lived happily ever 
after. 

— Irish Fairy Tale. 
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THE FAIRIES OP THE CALDON-LOW 

" And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me ?" 

" I have been to the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The midsummer night to see." 

" And what did you see, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon-Low ? " 
" I saw the glad sunshine come down. 

And I saw the merry winds blow." 

" And what did you hear, my Mary, 

All up on the Caldon Hill ? " 
" I heard the drops the water made, 

And the ears of the green com fill." 

"Oh, tell me all, my Mary, — 

All, all that ever you know; 
For you must have seen the fairies 

Last night, on the Caldon-Low." 

"Then take me on your knee, mother; 

And listen, mother of mine ; 
A hundred fairies danced last night, 

And the harpers they were nine. 
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" And their harpstrings rung so merrily 
To their dancing feet so small ; 

But oh, the words of their talking 
Were merrier far than all." 

" And what were the words, my Mary, 
That then you heard them say ? " 

" I'll tell you all, my mother ; 
But let me have my way. 

** Some of them played with the water, 

And rolled it down the hill ; 
* And this,' they said, * shall speedily turn 

The poor old miller's mill, 

" ^ For there has been no water 

Ever since the first of May ; 
And a busy man will the miller be 

At dawning of the day. 

" ^Oh, the miller, how he will laugh 
When he sees the milldam rise ! 

The jolly old miller, how he will laugh 
Till the tears fill both his eyes ! ' 
14 



" And some they seized the little winds 

That sounded over the hill ; 
And each put a horn into his mouth, 

And blew both loud and shrill. 

*' * And there,' they said, * the merry winds go 

Away from every horn; 
And they shall clear the mildew dark 

From the blind old widow's corn. 

" ^ Oh, the poor, blind widow, 

Though she has been blind so long, 

She'll be blithe enough when the mildew's gone. 
And the com stands tall and strong.' 

" And some they brought the brown linseed. 

And flung it down from the Low ; 
^ And this,' they said, ' by the sunrise, 

In the weaver's croft shall grow. 

" * Oh, the poor, lame weaver. 

How will he laugh outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 

All full of flowers by night ! ' 
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" And then up spoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chia : 

* I have spun up all the tow/ said he, . 
' And I want some more to spin. 

" ^I've spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another — 

A little sheet for Mary's bed. 
And an apron for her mother.' 

*^ With that I could not help but laugh. 
And I laughed out loud and free ; 

And then on top of the Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 

" And all on top of the Caldon-Low 
The mists were cold and gray. 

And nothing I saw but the mossy stones. 
That round about me lay. 

" But coming down from the hilltop 

I heard, afar below. 
How busy the jolly miller was, 

And how the wheel did go. 
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" And I peeped into the widow's field, 

And, sure enough, were seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed com 

All 43tanding stout and green. 

*^ And down by the weaver's croft I stole, 

To see if the flax were sprung ; 
And I met the weaver at his gate, 

With the good news on his tongue. 

" Now this is all I heard, mother. 

And all that I did see ; 
So, prithee, make my bed, mother, 

For I'm tired as I can be." 

— Maby Howitt. 
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THE RAM AND THE PIG WHO WENT TO LIVE 
IN THE WOODS 

There was once upon a time a ram, who was 
being fattened for killing. He had therefore 
plenty to eat, and with all the good things he got 
he soon became round and fat. One day the 
dairymaid came, and gave him some more food. 

" You must eat, ram," she said; '' you'll not be 
long here now, for to-morrow we are going to kill 
you.'^ 

The ram thought to himself, — 

"There's an old saying, that no one should 
sneer at old women's advice, and that advice and 
medicine can be had for everything except death, 
but perhaps I can manage to escape this tima '^ 

So he went on eating, and when he was quite 
satisfied he ran his horns against the door, burst 
it open, and set off to the neighboring farm. 
Then he made straight for the pigsty, to look for 
a pig with whom he had once struck up an ac- 
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quaintance on the common, since when they had 
always been good friends. 

*' Good day, and thanks for your kindness the 
last time we met," said the ram to the pig. 

" Good day, and thanks to you," said the pig. 

'' Do you know why they make you so comfort- 
able, and why they feed you and look after you so 
well? " asked the ram. 

'' No," replied the pig. 

" There are many mouths to feed on this fann, 
you must know," said the ram. " They are going 
to kill you and eat you." 

" Are they ? " exclaimed the pig. '' Well, much 
good may it do them ! " 

**If you are of the same mind as I am," the 
ram continued, '' we will go into the woods and 
build a house and live by ourselves. You know 
there is nothing like having a home of your own." 

The pig was quite willing, and off they started. 
'•' It's good to be in fine company," said he. 

When they had gone a bit on the way, they met 
a goose. 
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'' Good day, my good people, and thanks for 
your kindness last time we met," said the goose. 
" Where are you off to ? '' 

'* Good day, and thanks to you," said the ram. 
*'We had it altogether too comfortable at our 
place, so we are off to the woods to live by our- 
selves. In his own house one is his own mas- 
ter, you know." 

'' Well, Fm very comfortable where I am," said 
the goose, '* but why shouldn't I join you? Good 
company makes the day shorter." 

'' But neither hut nor house can be built by 
gabbling and quacking," said the pig. " What do 
you think you can do? " 

'' Good counsel and skill may do as much as a 
giant's will," said the goose. '' I can pluck moss, 
and stuff it into the crevices, so that the house 
will be warm and comfortable." 

The pig thought she might come with them, for 
he wanted the place to be warm and cosy. 

When they had gone a bit farther, they met a 
hare, who came scampering out of the wood. 
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**6ood day, my good people, and thanks for 
your kindness the last time we met," said the 
hare. '' How far are you going to-day? '' 

'* Good day, and thanks to you," said the ram. 
*' We had it altogether too comfortable at our 
place, so we are off to the woods to build a house 
and live by ourselves. When you have tried both 
' East and West, you will find that a house of your 
own is after all the best." 

"Well, I have, of course, a home in every 
bush," said the hare ; " but I have often said to 
myself in the winter, that if I lived till the 
summer I would build a house, so I have a good 
mind to go with you and build one after all." 

" Well, we might take you with us, " said the 
pig, " but you couldn't help us to build the 
house." 

'' There is always something for willing hands 
to do in this world, " said the hare. " I have 
teeth to gnaw pegs with, and I have paws to 
knock them into the walls, so I'll do very well 
for a carpenter." 
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When they had got a bit farther on the way, 
they met a rooster. 

" Good day, my good people, and thank you for 
your kindness last time we met,'' said the rooster. 

'' Where are you going to-day ? '' 

'' Good day, and thanks to you," said the ram. 
''We had it altogether too comfortable at our 
place, so we are off to the woods to build a house 
and live by ourselves. ' For unless at home you 
bake, you'll lose both fuel and cake.' " 

'* Well, I am comfortable enough where I am," 
said the rooster, *' but it's better to have your own 
roost than to sit on a stranger's perch and crow. 
That rooster is best off who has a home of his own. 
If I could join such fine company as yours, I too 
would like to go to the woods and build a house." 

*' Well, flapping and crowing is all very well for 
noise, but it won't cut joists," said the pig. *' You 
cannot help us to build a house." 

'' It is not well to live in a house where there is 
neither dog nor rooster," said the rooster. '' I am 
early to rise and early to crow." 
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''Yes, 'early to rise, makes one wealthy and 
wise/ so let him come with ns!'^ said the pig, 
who was always the heaviest sleeper. ** Sleep is 
a big thief, and steals half one's life.'' 

So they all set off to the woods and built the 
house. The pig felled the trees and the ram 
dragged them home. The hare was the carpenter 
and gnawed pegs and hammered them into walls 
and roof. The goose plucked moss and stuffed it 
into the crevices between the logs. The rooster 
crew and took care that they did not oversleep in 
the morning, and when the house was ready and 
the roof covered with birch bark and thatched 
with turf, they could at last live by themselves, 
and they were all both happy and contented. 

'*It is pleasant to travel both East and West, 
but home is after all, the best," said the ram. 

But a bit farther into the wood two wolves had 
their lair, and when they saw that a new house 
had been built hard by they wanted to know 
what sort of folk they had for neighbors. 

So one of them made it his business to call 
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THEY WERE ALL BOTH HAPPY AND CONTENTED 
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there and ask for a light for his pipe. The moment 
he came inside the door, the ram rushed at him, 
and gave him such a butt with his horns that the 
wolf fell on his head into the hearth. The pig 
snapped and bit, the goose nipped and pecked, 
the rooster flew up on a rafter and began to crow 
and cackle, and the hare became so frightened 
that he scampered and jumped about, both high 
and low, and knocked and scrambled about from 
one comer of the room to the other. 

At last the wolf managed to get out of the 
house. 

**Well, to know one's neighbors is to add to 
one's wisdom," said the wolf who was waiting 
outside. ''I suppose you had a grand reception, 
since you stayed so long. But what about the 
light? I don't see either pipe or smoke." 

" Yes, that was a good light I got, and a fine 
.ot of people they were," said he who had 
been inside. " Such treatment I never met with 
before, but * as you make your bed so you must 
lie, ' and ' an unexpected guest must put up with 
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what lie gets/ No sooner was I inside the door, 
than the shoemaker threw his last at me, and I 
fell on my head in the middle of the forge. There 
sat two smiths, blowing bellows and pinching 
and snipping bits of flesh off me with red-hot 
tongs and pincers. The hunter rushed about the 
room looking for his gun, but as luck would have 
it he could not find it. And up on the rafters 
sat some one beating his arms about and shouting, 
'Let's hook him! Let's hook him! Sling him 
up I Sling him up ! ' and if he had only got 
hold of me I should never have come out alive." 

— Peter Christen Asbjornsen 
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THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE 

In China, a good many years ago, the Emperor 
had a most splendid palace in a garden full of the 
most wonderful flowers. 

Beyond the garden was a great forest of tall 
trees, which sloped down to the deep blue sea, 
and great ships could sail right up under the 
branches. In one of the trees lived a nightingale, 
which sang so beautifully that even the poor 
fishermen would stop and listen when they went 
out at night to throw their nets. 

*'How beautiful!'' they said. Then they at- 
tended to their work and forgot the bird. But 
when the next night it sang again and the fisher- 
men heard it, they cried again, ''How beautiful I '' 

From all countries of the world travelers came 
to the city of the Emperor, and admired it and the 
palace and the garden. But when they happened 
to hear the nightingale, they said, ''That is the 
best of all!'' 
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When the travelers went home, they told about 
all they had seen. They wrote books about the city, 
the palace, and the garden, and they did not forget 
the nightingale. The poets wrote beautiful poems 
about the nightingale in the forest by the sea. 

These books traveled all over the world, and 
some of them came to the Emperor. It pleased 
him to read the praises of his city and palace 
and garden. 

Then he came to these words, ''But the night- 
ingale is the best of all." 

''What's that?'' exclaimed the Emperor. "I 
don't know the nightingale at all. Is there such 
a bird in my empire and even in my garden? 
I've never heard of it. To think that I should 
have to learn such a thing for the first time from 
a book ! " 

So the Emperor called a high officer, to whom 
lie said, " This book says there is a wonderful bird 
here called a nightingale, the best thing in all my 
great empire. Why have I never heard anything 
about it?" 
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** I have never heard of it before," replied the 
officer. " It has never been to court/' 

"I wish it to come and sing before me this 
evening," said the Emperor. "All the world 
knows what I have, and I do not myself know." 

"I have never heard of it before," said the 
officer. '' I will look for it. I will find it." 

But where was it to be found ? The officer ran 
up and down all the stairs, through halls and 
passages, but no one had heard of the nightin- 
gale. So he ran back to the Emperor and said 
that it must be a story made up by the travelers 
and the poets. 

" Tour Majesty will never believe how many 
falsehoods are put in books," he said. 

*' But the book in which I read this," said the 
Emperor, ** was sent to me by the high and mighty 
Emperor of Japan. So there cannot be anything 
untrue in it. I will hear the nightingale. It 
must be here this evening. If it does not come, 
all the court shall be trampled upon after supper." 

" Tsing-pe ! " said the officer. Again he ran 
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up and down all the stairs and through all the 
halls and passages. Half the people of the court 
ran with him, for they did not wish to be trampled 
upon. 

Every one was asking about the wonderful 
nightingale known to all the world except the 
people at court. 

At last they found a poor little girl in the 
kitchen, who said, *' Dear me ! I know the night- 
ingale well. Yes, it can sing gloriously. Every 
evening I am allowed to carry to my poor sick 
mother the scraps from the table. She lives 
down by the seashore. When I am tired and 
stop to rest in the wood, then I hear the nightin- 
gale sing. It makes tears come into my eyes. I 
feel just as if my mother were kissing me." 

"Little kitchen girl," said the officer, '*I will 
get you a place in the kitchen, and you may see 
the Emperor dine, if you will but take us to the 
nightingale. It is commanded to come to court 
this evening." 

So they all went out into the wood where the 
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nightingale sang. Half the court went. As they 
were on the way, a cow began to low. 

"Oh!'' cried the court people, "now we have 
it I What wonderful power in so small a crear 
ture! We have never heard it before." 

"No, those are cows lowing,'' said the little 
kitchen girl. " We are still a long way from the 
place." 

Some frogs then began to croak in the marsh. 

" Beautiful !" said the Chinese court preacher. 
" It sounds just like little church bells." 

" No, those are frogs," said the little kitchen 
girl. " But I think we shall soon hear it now." 

And then indeed the nightingale began to 
sing. 

"That is it!" exclaimed the little girl. "Lis- 
ten! Listen! There it sits," she cried, as she 
pointed out a little gray bird up in the boughs. 

"Is it possible?" cried the officer. "I should 
never have thought it looked like that. How 
plain it is ! " 

"Little nightingale!" called out the little 
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"LISTEN I LISTEN! THERE IT SITS," SHE CRIED 
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kitchen girl. '* Our great Emperor wishes you to 
sing to him." 

** With the greatest pleasure ! " replied the 
nightingale, and it sang its very best. 

'' That sounds just like glass bells ! " said the 
officer. " And look how its little throat works ! 
It's wonderful that we never heard it before. It 
will be a great success at court." 

''Shall I sing once more to the Emperor?" 
asked the bird, for it thought he was there. 

'*Grood little nightingale," said the officer, "I 
have great pleasure in inviting you to a court 
feast this evening, when you will charm His 
Majesty with your beautiful singing." 

" My song sounds best in the greenwood," said 
the nightingale. Still it came willingly when it 
heard that the Emperor wished it. 

The palace was beautifully adorned. The walls 
and the floor, which were of the finest china, 
gleamed in the rays of thousands of golden lamps. 
The most beautiful flowers, with tinkling bells, 
had been placed in the passages. 
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In the center of the great hall where the Emperor 
sat, a golden perch had been fixed for the night- 
ingale. The whole court was there, and the little 
kitchen girl was allowed to stand behind the door. 

The nightingale sang so beautifully that tears 
came into the Emperor's eyes and ran down his 
cheeks. Then the nightingale sang still more 
sweetly, so that it went straight to the heart. 
The Emperor was so much pleased that he said 
the nightingale should have his golden slipper to 
wear round its neck. But it declined this with 
thanks, saying that it had had a great enough 
reward. 

''I have seen tears in the Emperor's eyes, — 
that is the greatest treasure for me. An Em- 
peror's tears have a wonderful power. I am re- 
warded." And then it sang again with its clear, 
sweet voice. 

** That's the most charming thing we ever 
heard! " said the ladies who were standing round. 

The nightingale was a great success. 

It was now to stay at court, have its own cage, 
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WHEN TWO PEOPLE MET, ONE SAID "NIQHTIN," AND THE OTHER 

SAID "GALE" 



and go out twice a day and once at night. With 
it were twelve servants, each of whom held a 
silken string fastened to the bird's legs. There 
was no pleasure in flying thus. 

The whole city talked about the wonderful 
bird. When two people met, one said " Nightin,'' 
and the other said '' gale " ; then they sighed and 
understood each other. Eleven children were 
named after the bird, though not one of them 
could sing a note. 
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One day, the Emperor received a large bundle, 
on which was written, ''The Nightingale. " 

'' We have a new book about our famous bird," 
thought the Emperor. 

But it was not a book. It was a box contain- 
ing an artificial nightingale covered all over 
with diamonds and rubies and pearls. When the 
artificial bird was wound up, he sang one of the 
pieces that the real bird sang. Round his neck 
hung a little ribbon, on which was written, '' The 
Emperor of Japan's nightingale is poor compared 
to that of the Emperor of China." 

'' How beautiful ! Now they must sing together. 
What a lovely duet that will be ! " cried the court 
people. 

And so the two birds had to sing together. 
But it did not sound very well, for the real night- 
ingale sang its own way and the artificial bird 
sang its way. 

''That's not the new one's fault," said the 
music master. " He sings in perfect time and in 
good style." 
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So the artificial bird had to sing alone. Its 
song was as great a success as the real one's. 
Then, too, it was much prettier. It shone like 
bracelets and breastpins. 

Three and thirty times over did it sing the 
same tune, and yet was not tired. The people 
would have listened to it again, but the Emperor 
said that the live nightingale ought now to sing 
something. But where was it? No one had 
noticed it flying out of the open window back to 
the greenwood. 

''Why did it do that?'' asked the Emperor. 
Then all the court abused the nightingale, and 
declared that it was a very ungrateful creature. 

"After all, we have the best bird," they said. 
So the artificial bird had to sing again, and that 
was the thirty-fourth time that they had heard 
the same tune. Even then they did not know it 
by heart, for it was very difficult. 

The music master praised the bird very highly. 
He declared that it was better than a nightingale, 
not only in its color and its gems, but inside as 
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well. '' For, you see/' said he,*' with a real night- 
ingale we never know what is coming next, but 
in this artificial bird everything is settled. One 
can explain it, one can open it and show where 
the notes come from and how they work and how 
one follows another." 

'' That is just what we think," they all said. 

The music master was allowed to show the bird 
to the common people. The Emperor commanded 
that they should also hear it sing. When they 
did so, they were much pleased. They all said, 
*' Oh ! " and held up their forefingers and nodded.. 
But the poor fishermen, who had heard the real 
^ nightingale, said, '' It sounds pretty enough, and 
the tunes are alike, but there's something 
lacking." 

The real nightingale was banished from the 
empire. The Emperor, the court, and all the 
other Chinese knew by heart every little twitter 
in the artificial bird's song. But just for that 
reason it pleased them now more than ever. 
They themselves could sing with it, and they 
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did 80. The street boys saDg, ''Tweetseetseel 
Cluck, cluck, cluck ! " and the Emperor himself 
sang, too. It was really very fine. 

One evening when the artificial bird was sing- 
ing its best and the Emperor was lying in bed 
listening to it, something inside the bird snapped 
with a bang. *'.Whir-r-r! '' it went. All the 
wheels ran round, and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor sprang out of bed and called his 
doctor, but what could a doctor do ? They then 
sent for a watchmaker. After a good deal of 
talking and examining he put the bird into some- 
thing like order. But he said that the bird must 
not be used much, for the springs were worn, and 
it would be impossible to put in new ones so as 
to make the music go. This caused great sorrow. 
Now the bird was allowed to sing only once a 
year, and even that was almost too much. 

Five years passed, and a great grief came upon 
the land. The Emperor fell ill and could not, 
it was said, live much longer. He could scarcely 
breathe. He felt as if something were upon his 
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chest. He opened his eyes and saw that it was 
Death who sat there. He had put on the golden 
crown and held in one hand the Empefror's sword, 
in the other his beautiful flag. All round from 
among the folds of the splendid curtains he 
seemed to see strange heads peering forth ; some 
ugly, others lovely and mild. These were the 
Emperor's deeds, bad and good, that stared at 
him now that Death sat upon his heart. 

"Do you remember this?'' whispered one 
after another. "Do you remember that?" 
Then they told him so much that he grew hot 
and cold by turns. 

"I did not know that you would follow me 
so ! " said the Emperor. " Music ! Music ! The 
great Chinese drum," he cried, "so that I may 
not hear all they say!" 

But they kept on speaking, and Death nodded 
like a Chinaman to all they said. 

" Music ! Music ! " cried the Emperor. " Tou 
little golden bird, sing. Do sing!" 

But the bird was silent. It could not sing 
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without being wound up, and there was no one 
to do that. Death kept on staring with his great, 
hollow eyes, and all was still, fearfully still. 

All at once there came from the window the 
most beautiful song. It was from the real night- 
ingale, which sat outside on a bough. It had 
heard that the Emperor was ill, and had come 
to sing to him comfort and hope. As it sangi 
the evil faces grew paler and paler. The blood 
began to flow faster and faster through the Em- 
peror's weak limbs. Even Death listened and 
said, '* Go on, little nightingale. Go on ! '^ 

''But will you give me that splendid golden 
sword? Will you give me that beautiful flag? 
Will you give me the Emperor's crown? '' an- 
swered the nightingale. 

. And Death gave up each of these treasures 
for a song. The nightingale sang on and on. 
It sang of the quiet churchyard where the 
white roses grow and the fresh grass is watered 
by tears. Then Death floated through the win- 
dow like a cold mist. 
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** Thank you! Thank you!" said the Em- 
peror. ''You heavenly little bird, I know you 
well. I banished you from my empire, and yet 
you have charmed away the evil faces from my 
bed and removed Death from my heart ! How 
can I reward you?" 

'' Tou have rewarded me," replied the night- 
ingale. '*I drew tears from your eyes, when 
for the first time I sang to you; that I shall 
never forget. Those are the jewels that glad- 
den the heart of a singer. But sleep now, and 
grow well and strong again. I will sing to 
you." 

As it sang, the Emperor fell asleep. How 
mild and refreshing was that sleep! The sun 
shone upon him through the windows when he 
awoke strong and well. Not one of his servr 
ants had yet returned, for they all thought he 
was dead. Only the nightingale still sat be- 
side him and sang. 

''Tou must stay with me always," said the 
Emperor. "Tou shall sing only when you 
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please; and I will break the artificial bird into 
B thonsand pieces." 

'*Not so/' replied the nightingale. *'It did 
its best as long as it could ; keep it, therefore. 
I cannot build my nest and live here in the 
palace, but let me come when I wish. In 
the evening I shall sit on the bough there by 
the window and sing so as to make you both glad 
and sad. I shall sing of those who are happy 
and of those who suffer. I shall sing of good 
and of evil that is hidden round you. The 
little singing bird flies far away, to the poor 
fisherman, to the farmer, to those who live far 
from you and your court. I love your heart 
more than your crown, and yet the crown is 
holy, too. I shall come, and I shall sing 
to you. But one thing you must promise 



me.'' 



'' Everything ! " said the Emperor. He stood 
there in his royal robes, which he himself had 
put on, and pressed his sword to his heart. 

** I ask only one thing ; let no one know 
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that you have a little bird that tells you every- 
thing. It will be better so." 

Then the nightingale flew away. 

The servants came in to look, at their dead 
Emperor. Lo ! There he stood, and said, " Good 
morning ! '' 

— Hans Andersen. 



SONG 

I had a dove, and the sweet dove died ; 

And I have thought it died of grieving : 
Oh, what could it grieve for ? Its feet were tied 

With a silken thread of my own hand's weaving ; 
Sweet little red feet ! Why should you die — 
Why would you leave me, sweet bird ! why ? 
You lived alone in the forest tree — 
Why, pretty thing ! would you not live with me ? 
I kissed you oft and gave you white peas ; 
Why not live sweetly, as in the green trees ? 

— John Keats. 
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THE BOY WHO COULD NOT TELL A LIE 

There was once a man who had three sons. 
When the time came for him to die, it was his 
wish to divide his property among them all, but 
being old and weak he had forgotten how to 
count. When therefore he had given each of his 
elder sons his share, he discovered there was 
nothing left for the youngest. 

"My dear Swen,'' he said, ''this is a fine state 
of affairs ! I have given your brothers all I 
possess, and now I have nothing left to bestow 
upon you but my blessing and a pair of old 
woolen gloves." 

**Don^t worry yourself about that, my dear 
father,'' replied Swen, '* I am quite content with 
my share. An old pair of woolen gloves is a good 
thing to have when the cold nips one's fingers, 
and your blessing is worth more to me than all 
the gold in the world." 

So Swen received the gloves and the blessing, 
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and after this the father died. Swen now slung 
his bow across his shoulders, hung his sword at 
his side, tucked his flute away inside his jacket, 
and putting his gloves into his pocket took leave 
of his brothers, wishing them the best of good luck. 
Scarcely had he turned his back upon them before 
the brothers began to quarrel over their inherit- 
ance, but Swen went out whistling into the world 
to try his fortune. ''How easily a fellow can 
march along when he has no pack on his back 
and not so much as a farthing piece to weigh him 
down," thought Swen, and was over the brook at 
one bound. 

Springtime was coming. All the frozen rivers 
and brooks had melted and were flowing swiftly 
along between their steep, rocky banks ; and high 
up above the tilled fields the first larks were 
caroling. 

'' I can trill, too," said Swen, and seating him- 
self upon a stone in the middle of the brook he 
played upon his flute ; and so near did the birds 
come flying that they brushed his cap with their 
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wings, and the small trout in the stream danced to 
the tunes he played. Whenever he was hungry he 
would shoot a hare and roast it for himself, and if 
he lost his way in the forest he would make a 
path for himself with his sword. But in the 
evenings he would play for the dance in the 
peasants' cottages, and get in return food and 
drink and a comer of the bam to sleep in over 
night. Wherever he wandered he hastened along 
with so quick and buoyant a step, and with a face 
so sunny and bright, that the folks who met him 
would turn round to look at him, and say, 
'* That's a merry youngster for you ! " 

At last Swen came to the gardens of the King's 
palace, and there on all sides placards were 
posted with Notice in large letters on them, 
stating that, the King's Lord High Chamberlain 
was dead and that anyone who wished could 
apply for the post. 

**Best is good enough," thought Swen; **I 
must try my luck here," and with this he walked 
straight into the royal audience chamber. There 
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sat the King on his throne, hot and perspiring, 
and looking thoroughly worn out after having 
interviewed all the many applicants. 

Beside him, on a high, narrow throne, sat the 
Princess eating cherries out of a silver basket, 

'' Good day. Your Majesty,'' said Swen. 

*'Good day,'' replied the King. **Pray what 
is your errand? " 

'*I have come to apply for the post of Lord 
High Chamberlain to Tour Majesty," answered 
Swen. '' I take it that anyone who wants to has 
the right to apply." 

'' You think you are fit, then, for such a high 
office ? " asked the King, stroking his long beard. 

'' I will tell you that when I have had a try at 
it," said Swen. 

The King looked at the Princess, and the 
Princess looked at the King. 

"I see you are an archer," said the King. 
** Can you always hit the bull's-eye ? " 

'*I can't be sure about that," answered Swen. 
'' No man can be sure of what he doesn't know. 
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But at any rate 1 can shoot a cherry stone out of 
the Princess's hand." And the Princess had to 
stretch out her hand and put a cherry stone upon 
it. She would have liked very much to get out of 
it, but the King insisted. Swen bent his bow, and 
away flew the arrow and struck right in the 
middle of the cherry stone. 

"Ugh!" said the Princess, who had become 
quite red in the face. '' That was horrid ! " 

But the King only sat there and smiled ; then 
he said, **Well, Swen, what about your sword? 
You can wield that, too, I suppose, better than 
any other fellow." 

"Who can make that boast?" answered Swen. 
" Any man may meet his master." 

"You are an odd fellow," said the King. "All 
the others who have been here have said they 
could do anything, whilst you declare you can do 
nothing." 

"No, that I have not said," answered Swen. 
** All I say is that there is one thing I cannot do. 
I cannot tell a lie." 
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''There you lie already/' said the King. ''Every 
man might lie in a hasty moment.'' 

"Well, that is ^owr opinion/' replied Swen; 
" however, stick to your royal opinion if you like^ 
only let me stick to mine." 

Just at that moment the Princess's black cat 
sprang along in front of the throne, whereupon 
Swen whipped out his short sword and cut off the 
very last white tuft of hair in the tip of the cat's 
tail. 

" Oh, Pussy ! " said the Princess. " What have 
they done to you?" The cat noticed nothing at 
all, but just went and seated himself in the sun 
and began licking his paws. 

And now the King caught sight of the flute 
sticking out of Swen's coat in front. 

" You play the flute, I see," said he. " You 
are a master of that instrument, I daresay." 

"Larks and chaffinches trill better than I," 
answered Swen ; "I can, however, play a bit of a 
tune for you." 

So Swen began to play, and the birds from the 
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garden came flying in through the open windows 
and perched around to listen. The cat blinked his 
eyes as much as to say, '.' Not so bad ! Not so bad 
for a needy looking menial like him ! " and even the 
flies on the windowpanes buzzed softly in order to 
listen to him. But the Princess sat with a cherry 
in her hand and her mouth open, forgetting to 
pop the cherry in, so absorbed was she in listen- 
ing to Swen. When he had come to the end of 
his last trill, the Princess said, '' It was just like 
the ice melting, and the chaffinches twittering, 
and the trout dancing in the brook.'' 

''•Yes, that was just what I meant it to be,'' 
said Swen. The Princess sat there looking tender 
and wistful with tears in her eyes, and the King 
asked Swen, — 

'' What do you think of the Princess, Swen ? 
Is she not beautiful ? " 

** Not bad," answered Swen, ''but I have seen 
handsomer." 

Now this made the Princess angry; she got up 
so hastily that the basket of cherries was upset, 
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and away she hurried out of the great hall as fast 
as her small feet could carry her. 

'' You may remain in my service," said the King. 
'* To-night you shall keep your first watch. But 
let us first go and eat our supper. All this busi- 
ness makes one hungry." 

So Swen was allowed to accompany them into 
the royal banqueting hall, and he took his place 
a long way off amongst the attendants. All the 
other attendants and courtiers looked at him with 
great contempt because he was not wearing the 
royal livery, but only his shabby, travel-stained 
clothes, and they contrived that everything should 
be eaten from the dishes when it came his turn 
to be served. 

'* Well, how are you enjoying your meal, Swen?" 
shouted the King from his throne. 

** Ask those who gobble it up," answered Swen. 
*' I only get empty glasses and clean platters." 

Thereupon the King piled up a helping for him 
on his own golden platter and sent it down to 
Swen's place with a cup of wine which he had 
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mixed himself. Now Swen ate and drank to his 
heart's content ; afterwards he had to follow the 
King to his bedchamber to keep watch outside the 
door until daybreak. 

'' Be sure to keep awake/' said the King, *'for 
he who sleeps at his post is a dead man." 

The great door leading into the garden was 
locked, and the King took off his crown and gold 
chains and laid them side by side on the table 
before Swen. Then he went into his own apart- 
ments,, and it was not long before Swen heard his 
royal snores disturbing the quiet of the night. 
Swen stood there like a statue and wouldn't even 
sit down, lest he might be tempted to sleep. 
There he stood and thought of every imaginable 
thing, whilst the night shadows stole across the 
sky and the stars began to twinkle. 

But just as he was standing there, he was over- 
come with drowsiness, the like of which he had 
never felt before. Strange white and pale green 
sparks danced before his eyes, his head became 
as heavy as a cannon ball, and he found it quite 
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impossible to keep on his legs. He then tried to 
keep his eyes fixed steadily on the King^s crown 
upon the table, but as he sat and looked at it, it 
appeared to him to change into the most weird 
shapes. It seemed to become alive and to move 
and crawl about, and all at once he thought it was 
the Princess, who was sitting there eating cherries 
and throwing the cherry stones all the time into 
his eyes. '* Stop that,'' he said aloud, and the 
next moment he was fast asleep. 

When he awoke it was early morning. He 
scarcely realized he had slept at all, and he 
looked around him in terror. The King's crown 
and chains had vanished, and, what was more, 
the great door leading into the garden stood wide 
.open. Swen knew now that he was a dead man, 
but when he saw that the thieves had left the 
great door open, he realijsed that if he wanted to 
save his life he could. But he stuck to his post 
that he might tell the King how it had all 
happened. Presently the King came out and 
said, **Good morning, Swen. My crown, please." 
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**The crown is gone/' Swen answered. 

" Gone I " shouted the King. '' Give me my 
gold chains, then.'' 

''The chains are gone, too," replied Swen. 

"Impossible," roared the King. 

''Nothing is impossible," answered Swen. *'I 
slept like a dog at my post." 

"Don't you know that means you are a dead 
man?"* asked the King. "Why did you not 
escape when the door was open ? " 

" How could you have found me then to chop 
off my head?" answered Swen. "Now I can 
go along with you at once." 

Just at that moment the Princess arrived upon 
the scene on her way out for her morning walk. 
When she saw the King's angry face, she asked 
what in the world was the matter. 

" Oh, it is only Swen who has slept at his 
post; and now we must go and chop off his 
head," said the King. But at this the Princess 
began to sob and cry and wring her hands, and 
assure the King that this must have happened 
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THE PRINCESS ARRIVED UPON THE SCENE 



through some villainous trick, for she was ready 
to swear that Swen could never have slept at 
his post. 

''You must not swear of anything to the 
King/' said Swen, *'for if you do you sweai 
falsely. I have slept, and now let us go, that 
it may be over quickly.'' 
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But now all at once the King said, — 

*'You are an honest fellow, Swen, and now 
I know you cannot tell a lie. I myself gave 
you a sleeping draught in your wine cup last 
night, and opened the great door to give you 
an opportunity of escaping, but you chose rather 
to stay and face the truth/' 

''That was a very shabby trick of yours, 
Your Majesty,'' said Swen. ''You ought by 
right to make amends for this ; " and he was 
really very angry. 

"Will you take my daughter in marriage?" 
said the King. 

"Thank you. Your Majesty, I am greatly 
obliged ! " answered Swen, and he took the 
Princess's little white hand in his. 

"You would like her just as much, I suppose, 
if she were a beggarmaid, wouldn't you?" 
asked the King. 

"Well, I am not so sure of that," answered 
Swen, scratching his head. "It is surely a fine 
thing to get a real live princess ! " 
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And so the King had a most gorgeous wed- 
ding for Swen and his daughter, and the Princess 
was so happy she could not take her eyes off 
her bridegroom for a moment, and every five 
minutes she would sigh and say, " Oh, I am so 
happy! '' 

''And yet here am I without a thing to give 
you for a wedding present,'' said Swen. ''I in- 
herited only two things from my father. The 
first was his blessing, and that was for me only, 
so I cannot give that away. But here is the 
other — a pair of old woolen gloves. These you 
can have, but you will have to darn them your- 
self, for there are holes in all the fingers.'' 

— Swedish Tale. 
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THE FIR TREE 

A pretty little Fir Tree was growing among 
many other trees in the forest. It stood in a 
very pleasant spot, where it enjoyed the sunshine 
and the fresh air. All around there were larger 
trees, pines and firs. But the little Fir Tree 
wished to become greater, and did not care for 
the warm sunshine ^nd the fresh air. It did not 
notice the cottage children, who went about talk- 
ing together, when they came out to look for 
strawberries and raspberries. Often they came 
with a whole dish full, or had them strung on 
long straws or twigs. Then they would sit down 
by the little Fir Tree and say, '' How pretty and 
small that one is ! " The Fir Tree did not like to 
hear that at all. 

Next year the little Fir Tree was taller, for it 
had grown several inches. The following year it 
grew a few inches more, for one can always tell 
just how old a fir tree is by counting the spaces 
between the clusters of limbs. 
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'' Oh, if I were only as great a tree as the 
others!" sighed the little Fir Tree. "Then I 
would spread my branches far around, and look 
out from my crown into the wide world. The 
birds would then build nests in my boughs, and 
when the wind blew I could nod just as grandly 
as those yonder/' 

But the little Fir Tree took no pleasure in the 
sunshine, in the birds that sang so sweetly, and 
in the beautiful clouds that went sailing over it 
morning and evening. 

When the winter came and the ground was 
covered with the white sparkling snow, a hare 
would often come jumping along, and spring over 
the little Fir Tree. This made it very angry. 
But two winters went by, and when the third 
came, the little Tree had grown so tall the hare 
was obliged to hop round the Tree instead of 
jumping over it as it had done before. 

*' Oh ! To grow ! To grow and become old ! 
That's the only fine thing in the world," thought 
the Tree. 
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The woodcutters always came in the autumn 
and cut down a few of the taller trees. That was 
done this year, too, and the little Fir Tree shud- 
dered with fear ; for the great stately trees fell to 
the ground with a terrible crash. Their branches 
were cut off, so that the trees looked quite naked, 
long, and slender. One would hardly know that 
they had once been tall trees. Then they were 
laid upon wagons, and horses dragged them away 
out of the wood. Where were they going ? What 
was to become of them ? 

In the spring when the swallows and the 
storks came, the Tree asked them, '' Do you know 
where the big trees were taken? Did you not 
meet them? '' 

The swallows knew nothing about it, but the 
stork looked thoughtful, nodded his head, and 
said, *'Yes, I think so. When I flew out of 
Egypt? I ^^* many new ships on which there 
were stately masts. I fancy these were the trees. 
They smelt like fir. I can assure you they were 
stately, very stately. '' 
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THE SWALLOWS KNEW NOTHING ABOUT IT, BUT THE STORK 
LOOKED THOUGHTFUL 
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^' Oh, that I were big enough to go over the 
sea! What kind of thing is the sea, and how 
does it look? " 

"It would take a long time to explain that/' 
said the stork, and he flew away. 

'' Rejoice in thy youth,'' said the sunbeams. 
*' Rejoice in thy fresh growth and in the young 
life that is within thee." 

The wind kissed the Tree, and the dew wept 
tears upon it; but the Fir Tree did not under-- 
stand that. 

Just before Christmas, quite young trees were 
cut down, sometimes trees which were neither 
so old nor so large as this Fir Tree. These 
young trees, which were always the most beau- 
tiful, kept their branches. They were put on 
wagons, and horses dragged them away out of 
the wood. 

"Where are they all going?" asked the Fir 
Tree. " They are not greater than I ; indeed, one 
of them was much smaller. Why do they keep 
all their branches ? Whither are they taken ? " 
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** We know that ! We know that ! '' chirped 
the spaiTows. '* Yonder in the town we looked 
in at the windows. We know where they go. 
Oh ! They are dressed up with greatest splendor. 
We looked in at the windows, and saw them 
planted in the middle of warm rooms, and 
adorned with the most beautiful things — gilt 
apples, honey cakes, playthings, and many hun- 
dreds of candles." 

''And then?" asked the Fir Tree, trembling 
through all its branches. ''And then? What 
happened then ? " 

"Why, we did not see anything more. But 
it was just beautiful." 

" Perhaps I may some day tread this glorious 
path ! " cried the Fir Tree with much rejoicing. 
"That is even better than traveling across the 
sea. How painfully I long for it ! If it were 
only Christmas now ! Oh, if I were only on the 
wagon! If I were only in the warm room, 
among all the pomp and splendor! And then? 
Yes, then something even better will come, 
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something far more charming, or else why should 
they adorn me so? There must be something 
grander, something greater still to come. But 
what? Oh! Fm suffering! Fm longing! I 
don't myself know what is the matter with me ! " 

'' Rejoice with us," said the fragrant air and the 
bright sunshine. " Rejoice in thy fresh youth 
here in the woodland." 

The Fir Tree did not rejoice at all, but it grew 
and grew. Winter and summer it stood there, 
green, dark green. The people who saw it said, 
'' That's a handsome tree ! " and at Christmas 
time it was cut down before any one of the 
others. The ax cut deep into its trunk, and 
the Tree fell to the ground with a sigh. It felt 
a pain, a sensation of faintness, and could not 
think at all of happiness, for it was sad at 
parting from its home, from the place where it 
had grown up. It knew that it would never 
again see the dear old companions, the little 
bushes and flowers all around, perhaps not even 
the birds. The parting was not at all agreeable. 
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When the Fir Tree came to itself, it was being 
unloaded in a yard, with other trees, and heard 
a man say, '' This one is famous ! We want 
only this one ! " 

Now two servants came and carried the Fir 
Tree into a large, beautiful room. All around 
the walls hung pictures, and by the great stove 
stood large Chinese vases vrith lions on the 
covers. There were rocking chairs, silken sofas, 
great tables covered with picture books, and 
toys worth a hundred dollars — at least the 
children said so. The Fir Tree was put into 
a great tub filled with sand; but no one could 
see it was a tub, for it was hung round with 
green cloth, and stood on a large, many-colored 
carpet. Oh, how the Tree trembled ! What was 
to happen now? The servants and the young 
ladies also made it look very beautiful. On one 
branch they hung little bags, cut out of colored 
paper. Every bag was filled with sweetmeats. 
Golden apples and walnuts hung down, as if 
they grew there, and more than a hundred little 
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candles, red, white, and blue, were fastened to 
the different boughs. Dolls that looked exactly 
like real people — the tree had never seen such 
before — swung among the foliage, and high 
on the tiptop of the Tree was fixed a tinsel star. 
It was splendid, particularly splendid. 

** This evening,^' said all, '' it will shine.'' 

'' Oh,'' thought the Tree, ''that it were evening 
already ! Oh, that the lights may be soon 
lighted ! When may that be done ? I wonder 
if trees will come out of the forest to look at 
me? Will the sparrows fly against the panes? 
Shall I grow fast here, and stand adorned in 
summer and winter ? " 

Yes, the Tree did not guess badly. But it 
had a complete backache from mere longing, 
and the backache is just as bad for a tree as 
the headache for a person. 

At last the candles were lighted. What bril- 
liance! What splendor! The Tree trembled so 
in all its branches that one of the candles set 
fire to a green twig, and it was scorched. 
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** Heaven preserve us!'' cried the young 
ladies, and they hastily put the fire out. 

Now the Tree dared not even tremble. It 
was so afraid of setting fire to some of its orna- 
ments. The folding doors were thrown open, 
and a number of children rushed in as if they 
would have overturned the whole tree. The 
older people followed more quietly. The little 
ones stood silent, but only for a minute. Then 
they shouted till the room rang. They danced 
gleefully round the Tree, and one present after 
another was plucked from it. 

**What are they about?'' thought the Tree. 
** What's going to be done?" 

The candles burned down to the twigs, and 
as they burned down, the lights were blown out 
Then the children were permitted to help them- 
selves to the things upon the Tree. They rushed 
upon it, so that ' every branch cracked. If it 
had not been fastened at the top by the golden 
star to the ceiling, the Tree would have fallen 
down. 
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♦WILL YOU HEAR THE STORY OF IVEDE-AVEDE, OR OF KLUMPEY- 

DUMPEY?" 



The children danced about with their pretty 
toys. No one looked at the Tree except one 
old man, who came up and peeped among the 
branches, but only to see if a fig or an apple 
had been forgotten. 

"A story! A story!'' shouted the children. 
They drew a little old man toward the Tree, 
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and he sat down just beneath it, saying, '* Now 
we shall be in the greenwood, and the Tree 
can listen to my tale. But I can only tell one. 
Will you hear the story of Ivede-Avede, or of 
Klumpey-Dumpey, who fell downstairs, and still 
was raised up to honor and married the princess ? "^ 

'' Ivede-Avede ! " cried some. '' Klumpey-Dum- 
pey ! '' cried the others. There was a great cry- 
ing and shouting. Only the Fir Tree was quite 
silent, and thought, ''Shall I not be in it? 
Shall I have nothing to do in it?'' 

The fat man told about Klumpey-Dumpey, 
who fell downstairs, and yet was raised to 
honor and married the princess. The children 
clapped their hands, and cried, "Tell another! ''^ 
for they wanted to hear about Ivede-Avede; 
but they only got the story of Klumpey-Dumpey. 
The Fir Tree stood quite silent and thought- 
ful. Never had the birds in the wood told 
such a story as that. Klumpey-Dumpey fell 
downstairs, and yet came to honor and married 
the princess. 
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''Yes, so it happens in the world!" thought 
the Fir Tree, and believed it must be true, 
because it was such a nice man who told it. 
''Well, who can know? Perhaps I shall fall 
downstairs, too, and marry a princess I '' 

The Tree looked forward with pleasure to 
being adorned again, the next evening, with 
candles and toys, gold and fruit. *' To-morrow I 
shall not tremble," it thought. "I will rejoice 
in all my splendor. To-morrow I shall hear 
the story of Klumpey-Dumpey again, and per- 
haps that of Ivede-Avede, too." 

So the Tree stood all night quiet and thought- 
ful. In the morning the servants and the 
chambermaid came in. 

" Now my splendor will begin afresh," thought 
the Tree. But they dragged it out of the room, 
and upstairs to the garret, and here they put it in 
a dark corner where no daylight shone, 

"What's the meaning of this?" thought the 
Tree. "What am I to do here? What is to 
happen ? " 
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It leaned against the wall, and thought, and 
thought. It had time enough, for days and nights 
went by before anyone came up. When at length 
some one came, it was only to put some great 
boxes in a corner. The Tree stood quite hidden 
away, and quite forgotten. 

**Now it's winter outside,'' thought the Tree. 
'' The earth is hard and covered with snow, and 
people cannot plant me ; therefore I suppose I'm 
to be sheltered here until spring comes. How 
kind that is ! How good people are ! If it were 
only not so dark here, and so very lonely ! There 
is not even a little hare ! It was pretty out in the 
wood, when the snow lay thick and the hare 
sprang past; yes, even when he jumped over me; 
but I did not like it then. Oh, how lonely it is 
up here ! " 

*' Peep ! Peep ! " said a little Mouse, and crept 
forward ; and then came another little one. They 
smelt the Fir Tree, and then slipped among the 
branches. 

''It's too cold," said the two little Mice, *'or 
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else it would be comfortable here. Don't you 
think so, you old Fir Tree ? • ' 

^' Vm not old at all/' said the Fir Tree. " There 
are many much older than L" 

** Where do you come from," asked the Mice, 
'' and what do you know? " They were very curi- 
ous. '* Tell us where you have been. Have you 
been in the storeroom, where cheeses lie on the 
shelves, and hams hang from the ceiling ; where 
one dances on tallow candles, and goes in thin 
and comes out fat? " 

" I don't know that," replied the Tree ; '' but I 
know the wood, where the sun shines and the 
birds sing." 

Then it told all about its youth. The little 
Mice, who had never heard anything of the kind, 
listened and said, '' What a number of things 
you have seen! How happy you must have 
been!" 

^*I?" replied the Fir Tree; and it thought 
about what it had told. '' Yes, those were really 
quite happy times." But then he told of the 
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Christmas Eve, when he had been hung with 
sweetmeats and candy. 

'' Oh," said the little Mice, '' how happy you 
have been, you old Fir Tree ! '' 

**rm not old at all," said the Tree. ''I came 
out of the wood just this winter. I'm only rather 
backward in my growth." 

'' What splendid stories you can tell ! " said 
the little Mice. The next night they came with 
four other mice, to hear what the Tree had to 
relate. 

'' Those were quite merry days ! " it said to the 
Mice. *'And they may come again. Klumpey- 
Dumpey fell downstairs, yet he married the prin- 
cess. Perhaps I may marry a princess, too I " 

Then the Fir Tree thought of a pretty little 
Birch Tree that grew out in the forest. For the 
Fir Tree that Birch was a real princess. 

*' Who's Klumpey-Dumpey ? " asked the little 
Mice. 

The Fir Tree told the whole story. It could 
remember every single word. The little Mice 
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were ready to leap to the very top of the Tree 
with pleasure. 

Next night a great many more Mice came, and 
on Sunday even two Eats appeared. 

*'Do you know only one story?'' asked the 
Rats. 

'' Only that one," replied the Tree. '' I heard 
that on the happiest evening of my life. I did 
not think then how happy I was." 

''It's a very miserable story. Don't you know 
one about bacon and tallow candles — a store- 
room story?" 

*' No," said the Tree. 

'' Then we'd rather not hear you," said the Rats, 
and they went back to their own people. 

At last the little Mice stayed away also. Then 
the Tree sighed and said, '' It was very nice when 
they sat around me, the merry little Mice, and 
listened as I spoke to them. Now that's past, 
too. But I shall remember to be pleased when 
they take me out." 

But when did that happen ? Why, it was one 
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morning that people came and rummaged in the 
garret. The boxes were pushed aside, and the 
Tree was dragged roughly over the floor by a serv- 
ant out into the daylight. 

'* Now life is beginning again ! '' thought the 
Tree, as it felt the fresh air and the first sunbeam 
out in the courtyard. 

Everything passed so quickly that the Tree 
quite forgot to look at itself, there was so much 
to look at all around. The courtyard was close to 
a garden, and here everything was blooming. 
The roses hung fresh and fragrant over the little 
paling, the linden trees were in blossom, and the 
swallows cried, *' Quinze-wit! Quinze-wit! My 
husband's come ! '^ But it was not the Fir Tree 
that they meant. 

*' Now I shall live ! '' said the Tree, rejoicingly. 
It spread its branches far out; but, alas, they 
were all withered and yellow. Soon it lay in the 
corner among the nettles and the other weeds. 
The tinsel star was still upon it, and shone in the 
bright sunshine. 
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In the courtyard were playing a couple of the 
merry children who had danced round the tree at 
Christmas time, and had rejoiced over it. One of 
the youngest ran up and tore off the golden star. 

'' Look at what is sticking to the ugly old fir 
tree/' said the child, and he trod upon the 
branches till they cracked under his boots. 

The Tree looked at the blooming flowers and 
the splendor of the garden. Then it looked at 
itself, and wished it had remained in the dark 
corner of the garret. It thought of its fresh youth 
in the wood, and of the merry Christmas Eve. 

''Past! Past I'' said the Tree. ''Had I but 
rejoiced when I could do so ! Past ! Past ! " 

The servants came and chopped the Tree into 
little pieces. Shortly after that it blazed brightly 
under the great brewing copper, and as it burned 
it sighed deeply. Each sigh was like the sound 
of a little shot. The children who were at play 
looked into the fire and cried, "Puff! Puff!" 
until the Tree was all burned up. 

— Hans Andersen. 
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PANDORA'S BOX 

Long, long ago, there was a child, named 
Epimetheus, who never had either father or 
mother; and that he might not be lonely, 
another child, fatherless and motherless like 
himself, was sent from a far country, to live 
with him, and be his playfellow and helpmate. 
Her name was Pandora. 

The first thing that Pandora saw when she 
entered the cottage where Epimetheus dwelt, 
wa-s a great box. And almost the first question 
which she put to him, after crossing the thresh- 
old, was this, — 

*' Epimetheus, what have you in that box?'' 

''My dear little Pandora,'' answered Epime- 
theus, ''that is a secret, and you must be kind 
enough not to ask any questions about it. The 
box was left here to be kept safely, and I do 
not myseK know what it contains." 

"But who gave it to you?" asked Pandora. 
"And where did it come from?" 
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"That is a secret, too/' replied Epimetheus. 

**How provoking!" exclaimed Pandora, pout- 
ing her lip. "I wish the great ugly box were 
out of the way ! " 

"Oh, come! Don't think of it any more," 
cried Epimetheus. "Let us run out of doors 
and have a good time playing with the other 
children." 

"Whence can the box have come?" Pandora 
kept saying to herself and to Epimetheus. " And 
what in the world can be inside of it?" 

" As I have already said, fifty times over, I 
do not know 1 " replied Epimetheus, getting a 
little vexed. "How, then, can I tell you?" 

"You might open it," said Pandora, looking 
sidewise at Epimetheus, " and then we could see 
for ourselves." 

"Pandora, what are you thinking of?" ex- 
claimed Epimetheus. 

"At least," said she, "you can tell me how 
it came here." 

"It was left at the door," replied Epimetheus, 
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''just before you came, by a person who looked 
very smiling and intelligent, and who could 
hardly forbear laughing as he put it down. He 
was dressed in an odd kind of cloak, and had 
on a cap that seemed to be made partly of 
feathers, so that it looked almost as if it had 
wings.'' 

" What sort of a staff had he? '' asked Pandora. 

" Oh, the most curious staff you ever saw ! '' 
cried Epimetheus. "It was like two serpents 
twisting around a stick, and was carved so 
naturally that I, at first, thought the serpents 
were alive.'' 

"I know him," said Pandora, thoughtfully. 
"Nobody else has such a staff. It was Quick- 
silver, and he brought me hither, as well as the 
box. No doubt he intended it for me; and 
most probably it contains pretty dresses for me 
to wear, or toys for you and me to play with, 
or something very nice for both of us to eat." 

"Perhaps so," answered Epimetheus, turning 
away. "But until Quicksilver comes back and 
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SHE HEARD SOMETHING STIB INSn)E THE BOX 
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tells us so, we have neither of us any right to 
lift the lid of the box.'' 

*'What a dull boy he is!" muttered Pandora, 
as Epimetheus left the cottage. " I do wish he 
had a little more spirit!" 

She was more than half determined to open 
the box, if she could. Ah, naughty Pandora! 

First, however, she tried to lift it. It was 
heavy; quite too heavy for the slender strength 
of a child, like Pandora. She raised one end 
of the box a few inches from the floor, and let 
it fall again with a pretty loud thump. A moment 
afterwards, she almost fancied she heard some- 
thing stir inside the box. She applied her ear 
as closely as possible, and listened. 

As she drew back her head, her eyes fell upon 
the knot of gold cord. ''It must have been a 
very ingenious person who tied this knot," said 
Pandora to herself. ''But I think I could untie 
it, nevertheless. I am resolved, at least, to find 
the two ends of the cord." 

So she took the golden knot in her fingers and 
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was soon busily engaged in attempting to 
undo it. 

By the merest accident, she gave the knot a 
kind of twist, which produced a wonderful result. 
The gold cord untwined itself, as if by magic, and 
left the box without a fastening. '' This is the 
strangest thing I ever knew ! '' said Pandora. 
*'What will Epimetheus say? And how can I 
possibly tie it up again ! " 

She made one or two attempts to restore the 
knot, but soon found it quite beyond her skill. 

She could not tell whether it was fancy or not ; 
but there was quite a tumult of whispers in her 
ear, or else it was her curiosity that whispered, — 

''Let us out, dear Pandora; pray let us out! 
We will be such nice, pretty playfellows for 
you! Only let us out!'' 

''What can it be?" thought Pandora. "Is 
there something alive in the box? Well, yes! 
I am resolved to take just one little peep." 

At the moment the naughty child put her 
hand to the lid, and was on the point of open- 
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ing the mysterious box, Epimetheus, entering 
the cottage, beheld her. If he had cried out, 
Pandora would probably have withdrawn her 
hand, and the fatal mystery of the box might 
never have been known; but Epimetheus him- 
self, although he said very little about it, had 
his own share of curiosity to know what was 
inside. 

As Pandora raised the lid, the cottage grew 
very dark and dismal. But heeding nothing of 
all this, she lifted the lid nearly upright, and 
looked inside. It seemed as if a sudden swarm 
of winged creatures brushed past her, taking 
flight out of the box, while, at the same instant, 
she heard Epimetheus cry out, as if he were in 
pain. 

" Oh, I am stung 1 " cried he. ''I am stung ! 
Naughty Pandora, why have you opened this 
wicked box ? '' 

Pandora let the lid fall, and, starting up, looked 
about her to see what had befallen Epimetheus. 
But she heard a disagreeable buzzing, as if a 
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great many huge flies, or gigantic mosquitoes, 
or those insects which we call dor bugs and 
pinching dogs, were darting about. As her eyes 
grew more accustomed to the imperfect light, 
she saw a crowd of ugly little shapes, with bats' 
wings, looking fearfully spiteful, and armed with 
long stings in their tails. 

It was one of these that had stung Epime- 
theus. Nor was it a great while before Pandora 
herself began to scream, in no less pain and 
fright than her playfellow, and making a great 
deal more hubbub about it. An odious little 
monster had settled on her forehead, and would 
have stung her, I know not how deeply, if 
Epimetheus had not run and brushed it away. 

Now, if you wish to know what these ugly 
things were, which had made their escape out 
of the box, I must tell you that they were the 
whole family of earthly Troubles. There were 
evil Passions; there were a great many Cares; 
there were more than one hundred and fifty 
Sorrows ; there were Diseases, in a vast num- 
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ber of miserable and painful shapes ; there were 
more kinds of Naughtiness than it would be of 
any use to talk about. 

The first thing that Pandora and Epimetheus 
did was to throw open the doors and the win- 
dows, in hopes of getting rid of them; and, 
sure enough, away flew the winged Troubles all 
abroad, and so pestered and tormented the small 
people, everywhere about, that none of them so 
much as smiled for many days afterwards. And 
what was very singular, all the flowers and the 
dewy blossoms on earth, not one of which had 
hitherto faded, now began to droop and shed 
their leaves. 

Meanwhile, the naughty Pandora, and hardly 
less naughty Epimetheus, remained in their cot- 
tage. Both of them had been grievously stung, 
and were in a good deal of pain, which seemed 
the more intolerable to them, because it was 
the very first pain that had ever been felt 
Of course, they were entirely unaccustomed to 
it, and could have no idea what it meant. 
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Besides all this, they were in exceedingly bad 
humor, both with themselves and with one an- 
other. 

In order to indulge it to the utmost, Epime- 
theus sat down sullenly in a corner, with his 
back towards Pandora ; while Pandora flung her- 
self upon the floor, and rested her head upon 
the abominable box, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

Suddenly, there was a gentle little tap on the 
inside of the lid. 

"What can that be?" cried Pandora, lifting 
her head. 

But Epimetheus either had not heard the 
tap, or was too much out of humor to notice it. 
At any rate he made no answer. 

*'You are very unkind," said Pandora, sob- 
bing anew, "not to speak to me." 

Again the tap. It sounded like the tiny 
knuckles of a fairy's hand knocking lightly and 
playfully on the inside of the box. 

"Who are you?" asked Pandora, with a lit- 
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tie of her former curiosity. ''Who are you, 
inside of this naughty box ? '' 

A sweet little voice spoke from within, '* Only 
lift the lid and you shall see." 

''No, no,'' answered Pandora, again beginning 
to sob; "I have had enough of lifting the lid! 
You are inside of the box, naughty creature, and 
there you shall stay ! There are plenty of your 
ugly brothers and sisters already flying about the 
world. You need never think that I shall be so 
foolish as to let you out ! " 

"Ah," said the sweet little voice again, "you 
had much better let me out. I am not like those 
naughty creatures that have stings in their tails. 
They are no brothers and sisters of mine, as you 
would see at once, if you were only to get a 
glimpse of me. Come. Come, my pretty Pandora ! 
I am sure you will let me out." 

" My dear Epimetheus," cried Pandora, "have 
you heard this little voice ? " 

"Yes; to be sure I have," answered he, but in 
no very good humor as yet. " And what of it? " 
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'' Shall I lift the lid again ? '^ asked Pandora. 

'' Just as you please/^ said Epimetheus. *' You 
have done so much mischief already, that perhaps 
you may as well do a little more. One other 
Trouble, in such a swarm as you have set adrift 
in the world, can make no very great difference.'^ 

'' You might speak a little more kindly, '^ mur- 
mured Pandora, wiping her eyes. 

'' Ah, naughty boy ! '^ cried the little voice 
within the box, in an arch and laughing tone. 
** He knows he is longing to see me. Come, my 
dear Pandora. Lift up the lid. I am in a great 
hurry to comfort you. Only let me have some 
fresh air, and you shall soon see that matters are 
not quite so dismal as you think them." • 

*' Epimetheus, '' exclaimed Pandora, '*come what 
may, I am resolved to open the box.'' 

'' And, as the lid seems very heavy," cried Epi- 
metheus, running across the room, ''I will help 
you." 

So, with one consent, the two children lifted 
the lid. Out flew a sunny and smiling little per- 
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OUT FLEW A SMILING LITTLE PERSONAGE 



sonage, who hovered about the room, throwing a 
light wherever she went. She flew to Epimetheus 
and laid the least touch of her finger on the in- 
flamed spot where the Trouble had stung him, 
and immediately the pain was gone. Then she 
kissed Pandora on the forehead, and her hurt was 
cured, likewise. 
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**Pray, who are you, beautiful creature?" in- 
quired Pandora. 

'^ I am to be called Hope," answered the sun- 
shiny figure. '' Because I am such a cheery little 
body, I was packed into the box to make amends 
to the human race for that swarm of ugly Troubles, 
which was destined to be let loose among them. 
Never fear ; we shall do pretty well, in spite of 
them all." 

**Your wings are colored like the rainbow!" 
exclaimed Pandora. '* How very beautiful ! " 

'* Yes ; they are like the rainbow," said Hope, 
** because, glad as my nature is, I am partly made 
of tears, as well as smiles." 

" And will you stay with us," asked Epime- 
theus, " forever and ever ? " 

'' As long as you need me," said Hope, with 
her pleasant smile, *' and that will be as long as 
you live in the world. I promise never to desert 
you." 

— From Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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PLUTO AND PROSERPINA 

In olden times people believed in a goddess 
called Ceres. This goddess took care of the har- 
vests. She was the goddess of agriculture. 

One morning Ceres said to her daughter, Pro- 
serpina, ** My child, I must go far away to-day to 
look after the growing crops. While I am away 
you may go to the seashore to play with the sea 
nymphs, but do not wander far away into the 
fields." Ceres put on her turban of scarlet pop- 
pies, and, after kissing her daughter good-by, 
stepped into her car drawn by winged dragons. 

Proserpina watched her mother ride swiftly 
away ; then, singing a merry song, she hastened 
to the seashore. At the sound of the maiden's 
voice the sea nymphs rose from the water and 
shook the sparkling drops from their sea-green 
ringlets. They brought beautiful shells of many 
colors from the ocean bed, and made them into a 
necklace for Proserpina. 
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When she wished to gather flowers to make 
wreaths for them, she asked them to go with her 
into the fields. But the sea sprites did not dare 
to leave the water. They promised to wait till 
she should return. 

Proserpina wandered into the fields, and filled 
her apron with the choicest blossoms she could 
find. 

As she was about to return, she beheld a large 
shrub covered with most beautiful flowers. She 
plucked some of the blossoms for her wreaths, and 
then decided to take the plant home. She pulled 
and pulled. At last she tore it from the earth, 
leaving a large hole in the ground, which seemed 
to grow wider and deeper. 

Suddenly four jet-black horses darted through 
the opening, drawing a golden chariot, in which 
sat a man with a crown on his head. Proserpina 
screamed for her mother. 

The man tried to quiet her. **Do not be afraid 
of me," he said. '' I am King Pluto. I will not 
harm you." 
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FOUR JET-BLACK HORSES DARTED THROUGH THE OPENING 
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But Proserpina still cried for her mother. Then 
Pluto seized her and placed her by his side in the 
chariot. In a moment they were out of sight. 

Soon they passed a field in which Ceres was at 
work among the waving corn. Proserpina cried 
aloud, but her mother did not hear her. At last 
they reached King Pluto's palace in the lower 
world. 

In vain Pluto tempted her with every dainty, 
but Proserpina would eat nothing, knowing that 
if she did she could not return to the upper world. 

When Ceres came home and could not find her 
daughter, she went to the seashore to look for 
her. There she saw the sea nymphs still waiting 
for Proserpina. Ceres was much frightened at the 
story they told. She lighted a torch, for it was 
now night, and started out to find her child. 
Nine days and nights she wandered. 

Finally she visited the sun god, who sees every- 
thing. He told Ceres that ten days before Pluto 
had carried Proserpina to the lower world to be 
his queen. 
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When Ceres heard this, she said that nothing 
should grow on the face of the earth until her 
daughter was restored to her. So all grass and 
flowers withered. The trees dropped their leaves. 

At last Jupiter, pitying the people because the 
earth yielded no fruit, sent Quicksilver to urge 
Pluto to let Proserpina return to her mother. 

Just before Quicksilver entered the palace, 
King Pluto's servant had given Proserpina a 
pomegranate he had found in the upper world. 

It was so withered and dry that the maiden at 
first refused to touch it. But the servant said it 
was the only one he could find. When Proserpina 
was alone, she thought she would take the pome- 
granate in her hand. As she did so, she became 
hungry and was eating it when Pluto and Quick- 
silver entered the room. She quickly returned 
the fruit to the plate, but six of the seeds were 
left in her mouth. 

Pluto now told her how much she was missed 
in the upper world. He said that he should be 
lonely without her, but that it would not be right 
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to keep her any longer. Proserpina was very 
glad to go, and Quicksilver hurried her away. 

Mother Ceres was sitting on her doorstep. 
Suddenly Proserpina was in her arms. Mother 
and daughter shed many tears of joy. 

After a time Ceres asked her daughter if she 
had eaten anything while in King Pluto's palace. 

Proserpina told her mother the whole story. 

Then with sorrow Ceres said, '' My daughter is 
only in part restored to me. For each pomegran- 
ate seed which she ate she must spend one month 
of every year in King Pluto's palace." 

But Proserpina comforted her mother by say- 
ing that she should be very glad her daughter 
need not spend all the time with Pluto. 

Ever after there was sorrow and cheerless 
winter in the upper world when the daughter of 
Ceres went to King Pluto's palace in the under 
world for a season. But when the time came for 
her return, all nature burst out in leaf and blos- 
som. Then Ceres was happy and the whole earth 
knew it. — From Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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THE BEGGAR MAID 

Her arms across her breast she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say : 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 

Before the King Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the King stepped down. 

To meet and greet her on her way j 
" It is no wonder," said the lords, 

" She is more beautiful than day." 

As shines the moon in clouded skies. 

She in her poor attire was seen : 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes. 

One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In all that land had never been ; 
Cophetua sware a royal oath : 

" This beggar maid shall be my queen ! " 

— Tennyson. 



THE GOLDEN APPLES 

Once upon a time, a young Greek was wander- 
ing through the pleasant land of Italy, with a 
mighty club in his hand. He was wrapped in 
the skin of a big and fierce lion which he himself 
had killed. As he went on his way, he kept 
asking whether that were the right road to the 
famous garden of the golden apples. 

At last he came to the brink of a river where 
some young women sat twining wreaths of flow^ers. 

*' Can you tell me, pretty maidens,'' asked the 
stranger, '* whether this is the right way to the 
garden of the golden apples ? '' 

On hearing the stranger's question, they 
dropped all their flowers on the grass and looked 
at him in astonishment. 

''The garden of the golden apples!" cried one. 
^' Pray, traveler, what do you want there? " 

'' A certain king, who is my cousin," replied 
he, ''has ordered me to get him three of the 
golden apples." 
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Another of the maidens asked, **Do you, 
then, love this king, your cousin, so very much? '^ 

'' Perhaps not," replied the stranger, sighing. 
** He has often been very severe and cruel to me. 
But I must obey him." 

*'And do you know," asked the maiden who 
had first spoken, '' that a terrible dragon, with a 
hundred heads, keeps watch under the golden 
apple tree? " 

*'I know it well," answered the stranger, 
calmly. ** But from my cradle upwards it has 
been my business to deal with serpents and 
dragons." 

'' Go back," cried they all. "Go back to your 
own home! Your mother, when she sees you 
safe and sound, will shed tears of joy ; and what 
can she do more, should you win ever so great 
a victory? Never mind the golden apples! 
Never mind the king, your cruel cousin! We 
do not wish the dragon with the hundred heads 
to eat you up ! " 

The stranger seemed to grow impatient. He 
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carelessly lifted his mighty club and let it fall 
upon a rock that lay half buried in the earth near 
by. With the force of that idle blow the great 
rock was shattered all to pieces. 

'' Do you not believe/' said he, looking at the 
maidens with a smile, ** that such a blow would 
have crushed one of the dragon's hundred heads? '' 

Then he sat down on the grass and told them 
the story of his life, or as much of it as he could 
remember. 

When the stranger had finished the story of 
his adventures, he looked around at the attentive 
faces of the maidens. 

** Perhaps you may have heard of me before,'' 
said he, modestly. '* My name is Hercules ! " 

**We had already guessed it," replied the 
maidens ; '' for your wonderful deeds are known 
all over the world. We do not think it strange 
any longer that you should set out in search of 
the golden apples. Come, sisters, let us crown 
him with flowers ! " 

Then they flung beautiful wreaths over his 
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head and shoulders, so that the lion's skin was 
almost entirely covered with roses. They took 
his club, and twined about it the brightest, soft- 
est, and most fragrant blossoms. Lastly, they 
joined hands, and danced around him, chanting 
a song. 

''Dear maidens,'' said he, when they paused to 
take breath, *' now that you know my name, will 
you not tell me how I am to reach the garden of 
the golden apples? " 

'' Ah ! Must you go so soon ? " they exclaimed. 
^' Cannot you content yourself to rest a little 
while by this peaceful river? " 

Hercules shook his head and said, ''I must 
depart now." 

'' We will then give you the best directions we 
can," replied the maidens. '' You must go to the 
seashore, and find out the Old One, and compel 
him to tell you where the golden apples are to 
be found." 

*' The Old One ! " repeated Hercules, laughing 
at this odd name. '' Pray, who may he be ? " 
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'' Why, the Old Man of the Sea, to be sure ! " 
answered one of the maidens. '* You must talk 
with this Old Man of the Sea. He knows all 
about the garden of the golden apples.'' 

Hercules then asked where the Old One was 
most likely to be met with. When the young 
women had told him, he thanked them for all 
their kindness, and immediately set forth upon 
his journey. 

But, before he was out of hearing, one of the 
maidens called after him, '' Keep fast hold of 
the Old One, when you catch him! Do not be 
astonished at anything that may happen ! Only 
hold him fast, and he will tell you what you 
wish to know.'' 

Hercules traveled constantly onward, over hill 
and dale, and through the solitary woods. 

Hastening forward, without ever pausing or 
looking behind, he by and by heard the sea 
roaring at a distance. At this sound, he in- 
creased his speed, and soon came to a beach, 
where the great surf waves tumbled themselves 
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upon the hard sand, in a long line of snowy 
foam. At one end of the beach some green 
shrubbery clambered up a cliflf, making its 
rocky face look soft and beautiful. A carpet of 
sweet-smelling clover covered the narrow space 
between the bottom of the cliflf and the sea. 
And what should Hercules espy there but an 
old man fast asleep! 

But was it really and truly an old man? 
Certainly, at first sight, it looked very much like 
one; but, on closer view, it rather seemed to be 
some kind of creature that lived in the sea. 
For, on his legs and arms, there were scales, 
such as fishes have ; he was web-footed and web- 
fingered, after the fashion of a duck; and his 
long beard, being of a greenish color, looked more 
like a tuft of seaweed than an ordinary beard. 
Have you ever seen a stick of timber that has 
been long tossed about by the waves, and has 
come to be all overgrown with scales, and, at 
last drifting ashore, seems to have been thrown 
up from the very deepest bottom of the sea? 
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Well, the old man would have put you in mind 
of just such a wave-tossed spar! But Hercules, 
the instant he set eyes on this strange figure, 
was sure that it could be no other than the Old 
One, who was to direct him on his way. 

Yes, it was the selfsame Old Man of the 
Sea, about whom the maidens had talked to 
him. Thanking his stars for the lucky accident 
of finding the old fellow asleep, Hercules stole 
on tiptoe towards him, and caught him by the 
arm and the leg. 

*'Tell me," cried he, before the Old One was 
well awake, '' which is the way to the garden 
of the golden apples?'' 

As you might easily imagine, the Old Man 
of the Sea awoke in a fright. But the next 
moment Hercules was frightened, too. For, all 
of a sudden, he found himself holding a stag 
by the fore and hind legs ! Then it was a sea 
bird, fluttering and screaming, which he clutched 
by wing and claw! Immediately afterwards, it 
was an ugly three-headed dog, which growled 
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and barked and snapped fiercely. In another 
minute, what should appear but Geryon, the six- 
legged man-monster, kicking at Hercules with 
five of his legs, in order to get the other one 
free! But Hercules held on. By and by, no 
Geryon was there, but a huge snake that' twisted 
and twined about the hero's neck and body, and 
threw its tail high into the air, and opened its 
deadly jaws as if to devour him ; so that it was 
really a very terrible sight. But Hercules was 
not a bit afraid, and squeezed the great snake 
so tightly that it soon began to hiss with pain. 
You must understand that the Old Man of 
the Sea had the power of taking any shape he 
pleased. When he found himself so roughly 
seized by Hercules, he hoped, by these magical 
changes, to make him glad to let go. If 
Hercules had let go, the Old One would certainly 
have plunged down to the very bottom of the 
sea. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred, I 
suppose, would have been frightened out of 
their wits by the very first of the Old One's 
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ugly shapes, and would have taken to their 
heels at once. 

But, as Hercules held on so stubbornly, and 
only squeezed the Old One so much the tighter 
at every change of shape, and really put him 
to no small torture, the Old One finally thought 
it best to reappear in his own figure. So there 
he was again, a fishy, scaly, web-footed sort of 
personage, with something like a tuft of seaweed 
at his chin. 

**Pray, what do you want with me?" cried 
the Old One, as soon as he could take breath. 
^'Why do you squeeze me so hard? Let me 
go, this moment, or 1 shall begin to consider 
you a very impolite person!" 

" My name is Hercules ! " roared the mighty 
stranger. *' And you will never get out of my 
clutch, until you tell me the nearest way to 
the garden of the golden apples ! " 

When the old fellow heard who it was that 
had caught him, he saw, with half an eye, that 
he had to tell him everything that he wanted 
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to know. He therefore made no more attempts 
to escape, but told the hero how to find the 
garden of the golden apples, and likewise warned 
him of many difficulties which must be over- 
come, before he could arrive thither. 

*'You must go on," said the Old Man of the 
Sea, '* till you come in sight of a very tall giant 
who holds the sky on his shoulders. And the 
giant, if he happens to be in the humor, will 
tell you exactly where the garden lies." 

*' And if the giant happens not to be in the 
humor," remarked Hercules, balancing his club 
on the tip of his finger, *' perhaps I shall find 
means to persuade him." 

Hercules continued his travels, but in the 
land of Egypt he was taken prisoner, and would 
have been put to death, if he had not made his 
escape. Passing through the desert of Africa, 
and going as fast as he could, he came at last 
to the shore of the great ocean. And here it 
seemed as if his journey must end. 

Nothing was before him, save the foaming, 
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dashing, measureless ocean. But, suddenly, as he 
looked towards the horizon, he saw something, a 
great way off, which he had not seen the moment 
before. It gleamed very brightly, almost as you 
may have beheld the round, golden disk of the 
sun, when it rises or sets over the edge of the 
world. It drew nearer, and at every instant 
became larger and shone more brightly. At 
length, Hercules saw that it was an immense 
cup or bowl, made either of gold or polished 
brass. The waves tumbled it onward until it 
grazed against the shore, within a short distance 
of the spot where Hercules was standing. 

As soon as this happened, he knew what was 
to be done. Without a moment's delay, he clam- 
bered over the brim, and slid down on the inside, 
where, spreading out his lion's skin, he lay down 
to take a little rest. The waves dashed, with 
a pleasant and ringing sound, against the hollow 
cup. The cup rocked lightly to and fro, and the 
motion was so soothing that it speedily rocked 
Hercules into a peaceful slumber. 
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His nap had probably lasted a good while, 
when the cup chanced to graze against a rock. 
Immediately it resounded a hundred times as 
loudly as ever you heard a church bell. The 
noise awoke Hercules, who instantly started up 
and gazed around him, wondering where he was. 
He was not long in discovering that the cup had 
floated across a great part of the sea, and was 
nearing the shore of what seemed to be an island. 
And, on that island, what do you think he saw ? 

A giant as tall as a mountain ; so huge a giant, 
that the clouds rested about his waist like a 
girdle, and hung like a hoary beard from his chin, 
and flitted before his huge eyes, so that he could 
see neither Hercules nor the golden cup. And, 
most wonderful of all, the giant seemed to hold up 
the sky, which, so far as Hercules could see 
through the clouds, was resting upon his head! 

Meanwhile, the bright cup continued to float 
onward, and finally touched the island. Just 
then the breeze wafted away the clouds from be- 
fore the giant's face, and Hercules beheld it, with 
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all its enormous features; eyes each of them as 
big as yonder lake, a nose a mile long, and a 
mouth of the same width. It was a terrible face 
because of its enormous size. 

The giant now looked down from the far height 
of his great eyes, and, seeing Hercules, roared out, 
in a voice that resembled thunder, '' Who are you, 
down at my feet there? And whence do you 
come, in that little cup ? " 

**I am Hercules! " thundered back the hero, in 
a voice pretty nearly or quite as loud as the 
giant's own. **And I am looking for the garden 
of the golden apples ! '' 

*' Ho, ho, ho ! " roared the giant, in a fit of im- 
mense laughter. ** That is a wise adventure, 
truly I " 

**And why not?" cried Hercules, getting a 
little angry at the giant's mirth. ''Do you think 
I am afraid of the dragon with a hundred heads? " 

Just at this time, while they were talking to- 
gether, some black clouds gathered about the 
giant's waist, and burst into a tremendous 
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storm of thunder and lightning, so that Hercules 
could not hear a word. 

At last, the storm swept over, as suddenly as 
it had come. 

When the giant could see Hercules still stand- 
ing on the seashore, he roared out to him anew, — 

** I am Atlas, the mightiest giant in the world ! 
And I hold the sky upon my head ! '^ 

'*So I see," answered Hercules. **But, can 
you show me the way to the garden of the 
golden apples ? '' 

'' What do you want there ? '' asked the giant. 

'' I want three of the golden apples," shouted 
Hercules, ** for my cousin, the king." 

** There is nobody but myself," said the giant, 
'' that can go to this garden and gather the 
golden apples. If it were not for this little 
business of holding up the sky, I would make 
half a dozen steps across the sea, and get them 
for you." 

" You are very kind," replied Hercules. '' And 
cannot you rest the sky upon a mountain ? " 
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''None of them is quite high enough/' said 
Atlas, shaking his head. '' But if you were to 
take your stand on the top of that nearest one, 
your head would be pretty nearly on a level 
with mine. You seem to be a fellow of some 
strength. What if you should take my burden 
on your shoulders, while I do your errand ? " 

''Is the sky very heavy?'' Hercules inquired. 

"Why, not at first," answered the giant, 
shrugging his shoulders. "But it gets to be a 
little heavy, after a thousand years ! " 

" And how long a time," asked the hero, 
"will it take you to get the golden apples?" 

" Oh, that will be done in a few moments," 
cried Atlas. " I shall be at the garden and back 
again before your shoulders begin to ache." 

"Well, then," answered Hercules, "I will 
climb the mountain behind you there, and re- 
lieve you of your burden." 

Accordingly, without more words, the sky was 
shifted from the shoulders of Atlas, and placed 
upon those of Hercules. 
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When this was safely done, the first thing 
that the giant did was to stretch himself; and 
you may imagine what a spectacle he was 
then. Next, he slowly lifted one of his feet 
out of the forest that had grown up around it; 
then the other. Then, all at once, he began to 
caper, and leap, and dance, for joy at his free- 
dom ; flinging himself nobody knows how high 
into the air, and floundering down again with 
a shock that made the earth tremble. Then 
he laughed — Ho, ho, ho ! — with a thun- 
derous roar that was echoed from the moun- 
tains, far and near, as if they and the giant 
had been so many rejoicing brothers. When 
his joy had spent itself a little, he stepped 
into the sea ; ten miles at the first stride, which 
brought him midleg deep; and ten miles at 
the second, when the water came just above 
his knees ; and ten miles more at the third, at 
which he plunged nearly to his waist. This 
was the greatest depth of the sea. 

Hercules watched the giant, as he still went 
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HE STEPPED INTO THE SEA; TEN MHLES AT THE FIRST STRIDE 

onward; for it was really a wonderful sight, 
this immense human form, more than thirty 
miles off, half hidden in the ocean, but with 
his other half as tall, and misty, and blue, as 
a distant mountain. At last the gigantic shape 
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faded entirely out of view. And now Hercules 
began to consider what he should do, in case 
Atlas should be drowned in the sea, or if he 
were to be stung to death by the dragon with 
the hundred heads, which guarded the golden 
apples. If any such misfortune were to happen, 
how could he ever get rid of the sky? And, 
by and by, its weight began to be a burden. 

'*I really pity the poor giant,'' thought Her- 
cules. '*If it wearies me so much in ten 
minutes, how must it have wearied him ! '' 

I know not how long it was before, to his 
unspeakable joy, he beheld the huge shape of 
the giant, like a cloud, on the far-oflf edge of 
the sea. Atlas held in his hand three magnifi- 
cent golden apples, as big as pumpkins, all 
hanging from one branch. 

When the giant was within hearing, Hercules 
shouted, '* So you have got the golden apples?'' 

'' Certainly ! Certainly ! " answered Atlas. 
''And very fair apples they are. I took the finest 
that grew on the tree, I assure you. Ah ! It is 
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a. beautiful spot, that garden of the golden apples. 
After all, you had better have gone yourself/' 

'*No matter,'' replied Hercules. *'I heartily 
thank you for your trouble. And now, as I 
have a long way to go, will you be kind enough 
to take the sky off my shoulders again ? " 

*'Why, as to that," said the giant, tossing 
the golden apples into the air twenty miles 
high, or thereabouts, and catching them as they 
came down, — " as to that, my good friend, I 
consider you a little unreasonable. Cannot I 
carry the golden apples to the king, your 
cousin, much quicker than you could? As His 
Majesty is in such a hurry to get them, I prom- 
ise you to take my longest strides. I have no 
desire to burden myself with the sky, just now," 

Here Hercules grew troubled, and gave a 
great shrug of his shoulders. It being now 
twilight, you might have seen two or three 
stars tumble out of their places. Everybody 
on earth looked upward in affright, thinking 
that the sky might be going to fall next. 
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'' Oh, that will never do ! '' cried Giant Atlas, 
with a great roar of laughter- ''I have not let 
fall so many stars within the last five hundred 
years. By the time you have stood there as long 
as I did, you will begin to learn patience ! '' 

'' What ! '' shouted Hercules, wrathfuUy. '' Do 
you intend to make me bear this burden forever? '' 

'* We shall see about that, one of these days,'' 
answered the giant. **At all events, you ought 
not to complain, if you have to bear it the next 
hundred years, or perhaps the next thousand. I 
bore it a good while longer, in spite of the back- 
ache. Well, then, after a thousand years, if I 
happen to feel in the mood, we may possibly shift 
about again." 

''Pish!'' cried Hercules, with another hitch 
of his shoulders. '' Just take the sky upon your 
head one instant. Will you? I want to make 
a cushion of my lion's skin, for the weight to rest 
upon. It really chafes me." 

" That's no more than fair, and I'll do it ! " 
said the giant; for he had no unkind feeling to- 
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lyards Hercules, and was merely acting with a 
too selfish thought of his own ease. '' For just 
five minutes, then, FU take back the sky. Only 
for five minutes! I have no idea of spending 
another thousand years as I spent the last.'' 

Ah, the thick-witted old rogue of a giant I He 
threw down the golden apples, and received back 
the sky, from the head and shoulders of Hercules, 
upon his own, where it rightly belonged. And 
Hercules picked up the three golden apples, that 
were as big or bigger than pumpkins, and straight- 
way set out on his journey homeward, without 
paying the slightest heed to the thundering tones 
of the giant, who bellowed after him to come back. 

And there stands the giant to this day ; or, at 
any rate, there stands a mountain as tall as he, 
which bears his name; and when the thunder 
rumbles about its summit, we may imagine it to 
be the giant Atlas, bellowing after Hercules ! 
— From Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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THE SEA 

The sea ! the sea ! the open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 

And silence wheresoe'er I go. 

If a storm should come, and awake the deep. 

What matter ? I shall ride and sleep. 

I love, oh, how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon. 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
x\nd tells how goeth the world below. 
And why the sou'-west blasts do blow ! 

I never was on the dull, tame shore, 
But I loved the great sea more and more. 
And backward flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird that seeketh his mother's nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me. 
For I was born on the open sea ! 

— Bryan Waller Proctor. 
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ALADDIN, OR THE WONDERFUL LAMP 

Aladdin was the son of a poor tailor who 
lived in China. As soon as he was old enough 
to learn a trade his father took him into his 
shop. But he was an idle fellow and spent 
most of his time playing in the streets with 
other boys as idle as himself. 

His father died and his mother had to work very 
hard in order to support both him and herself. 

One day he was playing in the street, as 
usual, when a stranger, passing by, stopped him. 
It was a famous African magician who wanted 
the help of some ignorant person, and he felt 
sure that he could easily make a tool of the 
lad. Placing his hand on Aladdin's shoulder he 
said, *' My good lad, are you not the son of 
Mustapha, the tailor? '^ 

*'Tes,'' said Aladdin, *'but my father has 
been dead a long time.'' 

'* Alas! " cried the magician. "What sad news! 
I am your father's brother, child. I have been 
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many years abroad ; and now that I have come 
home in the hope of seeing my brother, you 
tell me that he is dead ! '' All the time tears 
ran down the stranger's cheek. Thereupon he 
pulled out his purse and gave Aladdin two 
pieces of gold. '' Take these, my boy,'' said he, 
''and give them to your mother. Tell her that 
I shall come and sup with her to-night.'' 

Greatly pleased, Aladdin ran home. ''Mother," 
said he, "have I an uncle?" She told him 
that he had not. Then he showed her the gold 
pieces, and told her that the man who gave 
them to him said he was his uncle and that 
he would come and sup with them that night. 

His mother was busily at work preparing sup- 
per when the magician knocked at the door. 
He entered, followed by a porter who brought 
in all kinds of fruits and sweetmeats. 

After the magician had given these to Aladdin 
he greeted the mother and asked to be shown 
the place where his brother was in the habit of 
sitting. When this was done, he fell down and 
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kissed it, and said, with tears in his eyes, '' My 
poor brother, how unhappy I am not to have 
come soon enough to give you a last embrace ! '' 

As they sat down to supper, he gave Aladdin's 
mother an account of his travels, saying he had 
been from home for forty years, and had trav- 
eled in many distant countries. Then he asked 
Aladdin his name. Being told, he said, '' What 
business do you follow? Are you of any trade ? " 

At these questions Aladdin hung his head, 
and was much ashamed when his mother re- 
plied, '' Aladdin is an idle fellow ; his father 
tried to teach him his trade, but he would not 
learn, and since his father's death, in spite of 
all that I can say to him, he does nothing but 
waste his time in the streets.'' With these 
words the poor woman burst into tears. 

The magician turning to Aladdin said, '' This 
is not well, nephew ; you must think of help- 
ing yourself and of earning a living. I will 
help you as far as I can. Would you like me 
to furnish a shop for you?" 
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Aladdin was delighted with the idea, and told 
his uncle that it would suit him better than 
anything else. 

*' To-morrow I shall take you with me/' said 
the magician, ''and clothe you as handsomely 
as any merchant in the city; then we shall be 
ready to open a shop.'' 

The next day the stranger called for Aladdin 
as he had promised, and took him to a mer- 
chant who kept ready-made clothes suitable for 
all sorts of people. He had Aladdin try on 
the handsomest suits, and bought those that 
Aladdin liked best. He then took Aladdin to 
the bazaars where the foreign merchants were, 
and in the evening gave him a feast. 

The next morning as soon as Aladdin saw. his 
uncle coming he ran to meet him. The magi- 
cian greeted him very kindly, and said with a 
smile, '' Come, my good boy ; to-day I shall 
show you some very fine things.'' 

He then led him through beautiful gardens 
with great houses standing in the midst of 
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them. Aladdin was surprised at their beauty. 
His uncle led him by degrees farther and farther 
into the country. 

They walked on till they came to a narrow 
valley with mountains on all sides. This was 
the spot that the magician wanted to reach, and 
to which he had brought Aladdin for purposes 
known only to himself. ''Now/' said he, '*we 
need go no farther, and I shall show you some 
great wonders. Gather all the dry sticks that 
you can so as to make a fire." 

There were so many sticks lying about that 
Aladdin soon gathered enough. The magician 
started a fire and threw upon it a perfume 
that he had. A dense smoke rose, and the 
magician spoke some words. At the same time 
the ground shook slightly, and opened where 
they stood, showing a square stone about a 
foot and a half across, with a brass ring fixed 
in the center. 

Aladdin was frightened out of his wits, and 
was about to run away, when the magician 
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suddenly gave him a very violent box on the 
ear. 

Poor Aladdin with tears in his eyes said, 
*'My dear uncle, what have I done to deserve 
so severe a blow ? " 

^'I have good reasons," said the magician. 
**If you obey me, you will not repent of it.. 
Underneath that stone are hidden treasures 
that will make you richer than many kings. 
All are yours, if you will do as I tell you.'^ 

Aladdin had now recovered from his fright, 
and asked his uncle what to do. The magician 
told him to take hold of the ring and lift the 
stone. To Aladdin^s surprise he raised the 
stone without any difficulty. He saw a small 
opening, at the bottom of which was a little 
door, with steps leading down lower still. 

^'Now," said the magician, ** you must go 
down into this cavern, and when you have 
come to the bottom of the steps, you will 
see an open door which leads into three 
great halls. In each of these you will see 
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four large bronze vases, full of gold and silver, 
but you must not touch anything. When you 
reach the first hall, you must wrap your robe 
close about you, and go on through the second 
hall to the third, being very careful not to go 
near the walls, or even touch them with your 
robe, for if you do it will cause your instant 
death. At the farther end of the third hall 
there is a door that opens out into a garden, 
with beautiful trees, all of which are full of 
fruit. Enter the garden and follow a path 
which you will see, which will lead you to the 
bottom of a flight of fifty steps. At the top 
of these steps is a terrace. When you reach 
the terrace you will see before you a niche in 
which there is a lighted lamp. Take it and 
put out the light, and throw out the wick and 
the liquid that is in the lamp. Then put the 
lamp in your bosom and bring it to me. The 
liquid in the lamp is not oil, and when you 
have thrown it out the lamp will become dry 
at once. If you wish to gather any of the 
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fruit in the garden, when you return you may 
take as much as you please." 

As the magician gave these directions to 
Aladdin, he drew a ring from his finger and 
gave it to his pretended nephew, and told him 
that it would protect him from all harm. '' Now,'' 
said he, '* follow my directions, and we shall 
both be rich for the rest of our lives," 

Aladdin very gladly started on his errand. 
He went down the steps and found the halls 
just as they had been described by the magi- 
cian. He passed through them with the great- 
est care, entered the garden, and mounted the 
steps to the terrace. There he found a lamp. 
He put out the light and emptied the lamp, 
as he had been told. After putting it in his 
bosom, he came down the steps and stopped 
in the garden to look at the fruit. 

The trees in this garden were full of the 
most wonderful fruits, all precious stones of the 
largest size, and more perfect than any that had 
ever been seen. Aladdin thought they were only 
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colored glass, but their colors were so beautiful 
that he gathered some of each kind. He took 
all that he could possibly carry, filling his 
pockets and the bosom of his robe. 

With this great treasure, of the value of 
which Aladdin knew nothing, he hurried back. 
He soon reached the entrance of the cave, where 
he found the magician impatiently waiting. 

'' Give me your hand, uncle, and help me 
up," said Aladdin. 

*' First give me the lamp, as that will only 
hinder you,'^ said the magician. 

'* It is not in my way at all, and I will give 
it to you when I am out,'' said Aladdin. 

The magician was bound to have the lamp 
before he helped Aladdin out; but Aladdin had 
it so covered up with the colored fruit that he 
could not well get at it, and he refused to give 
him the lamp until he was out of the cave. 

The magician in great rage threw upon the 
fire some more of the perfume, and pronounced 
two magic words. Then the stone returned to 
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its place, closing the mouth of the cavern again 
just as before. 

Aladdin now found himself shut up in the 
earth. He called aloud a thousand times, saying 
that if his uncle would take him out he would 
give him the lamp; but in vain. 

After a time he stopped crying and went to 
the bottom of the stairs, thinking he would go 
into the garden where it was light ; but he 
found that the walls were closed. He felt all 
around but could find no opening. 

He sat down upon the steps of his dungeon 
without the least hope that he would ever see 
the light of day again. He remained for two 
days without eating or drinking. The third 
day he felt that he must soon die. He lifted 
up his hands as if in the act of prayer, and said 
in a loud voice, ** There is no strength or power 
but in the high and great God." 

In the act of joining his hands, he happened 
to rub the ring which the magician had put 
on his finger. An enormous figure, a Genius, 
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of horrid aspect, immediately appeared before 
him. 

The Genius said, ** What do you wish? I 
am ready to obey you. I am the slave of him 
who has the ring on his linger. I and the 
other slaves of the ring will obey your orders." 

'' Whoever you are, take me out of this place 
if you can," cried Aladdin. He had hardly 
spoken these words before he found himself out- 
side the cave, just where the magician had left 
him. He rose up trembling, and saw the city 
in the distance. Weak and weary, he reached 
home nearly dead with hunger and fatigue. 

His mother had been almost heart-broken by 
his absence. She received him with great joy. 
When he had been refreshed with food, he told 
his mother all about his adventure and showed 
her the lamp, the colored fruits, and the won- 
derful ring on his finger. His mother was as 
ignorant as he of the value of the jewels, so 
they were all put behind the cushions of the 
sofa on which they were sitting. 
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When Aladdin awoke the next morning, he 
was very hungry, and asked for some breakfast. 
"Alas, my child,'' replied his mother, *'I have 
not even a morsel of bread to give you. You 
ate for your supper the last of the food in the 
house. Be patient. I have a little cotton of 
my own spinning. I will go and sell it and 
buy something for our dinner." 

"Keep your cotton," said Aladdin. "Give 
me the lamp which I brought yesterday. I 
will go and sell that." 

Aladdin's mother brought the lamp, and said, 
"It is very dirty. If I were to clean it, it 
might sell for more." She took some water 
and a little fine sand to clean it with. As 
soon as she began to rub the lamp, a hideous 
and enormous Genius rose out of the ground 
before her, and cried with a voice like thun- 
der, " What do you wish ? I am ready to obey 
you. I and the other slaves of the lamp will 
obey those who have the lamp in their hands." 

Aladdin's mother was too terrified to speak, 
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but Aladdin did not lose his presence of mind. 
Taking the lamp in his hands, he answered in a 
firm voice, **I am hungry; bring me something 
to eaf 

The Genius disappeared; but in a moment 
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returned with a large silver basin, which he 
carried on his head. He had twelve covered 
silver dishes, with the nicest of meats and all 
other things for an excellent feast. He placed 
them upon the table and instantly vanished. 

When Aladdin's mother recovered from her 
fright, they sat down to their meal, which was 
better than they had ever seen before. They 
had never seen such splendid dishes. All were 
of silver, even the drinking cups. 

The remains of the feast provided them with 
food for several days, and when it was gone, 
Aladdin sold the silver dishes one by one for 
their support. In this way they lived happily 
for some years. 

One day as Aladdin was walking in the city, he 
heard a proclamation of the Sultan's ordering all 
persons to shut up their shops and retire into 
their houses until the Princess had passed on her 
way to the bath and returned again. 

Being hurried along by the crowd of people 
hastening to their homes, Aladdin found himself 
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in the doorway of a large building, which he 
guessed to be the baths where the Princess was 
expected. He at once placed himself behind the 
door, where he might see the Princess pass. 

He waited long before she came with a crowd 
of attendants. As she passed she threw aside her 
veil, and Aladdin was dazzled by her beauty. 
She was the most beautiful Princess that was ever 
seen, and Aladdin fell in love with her at once. 

After thinking over the matter a long time, 
Aladdin told his mother of his love for the Prin- 
cess. " Alas ! my son," she said, '' what are you 
thinking of? Tou have surely lost your senses.'' 

*^ Mother,'' replied Aladdin, *' I have not lost 
my senses. I am in my right mind. Nothing 
will prevent my asking the Sultan for his daugh- 
ter in marriage." 

^^ My son, you seem to have forgotten that your 
father was but a poor tailor; and, indeed, I do 
not know who will dare to go and speak to the 
Sultan in your behalf." 

*' Tou yourself must," said Aladdin. 
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**I?'' said his mother in great surprise. **I 
go to the Sultan? Not I, indeed ; I will take care 
to keep out of such folly. No one can make any 
demand of the Sultan without bringing a rich 
present, and where shall poor folks like us find 
one ? '' 

Aladdin then told his mother that in talking 
with the merchants he had learned the value of 
the gems. His mother brought them from the 
drawer where they had long been kept, and they 
arranged them in a dish of fine porcelain. 

Aladdin's mother was now sure that they could 
give the Sultan a present that could not fail to 
please him, so she agreed to do all that Aladdin 
wished. She took the porcelain dish and the 
jewels, and set out toward the Sultan's 
palace. 

There was a great crowd of tho^e who had 
business at the court. The doors were opened 
and she went in with the rest. She placed her- 
self opposite the Sultan and the ofl&cers. After 
the various cases had been heard, the Sultan and 
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his court retired without any one's having taken 
the slightest notice of Aladdin's mother. 

Day after day the good woman went back, 
until at last her patience and perseverance 
touched the Sultan's heart, and he sent for her to 
learn what was her business. With fear and 
trembling, Aladdin's mother told of her son's 
boldness, and begged the mercy of the Sultan. 

The Sultan heard her kindly and, before mak- 
ing reply, asked what she had so carefully tied up 
in a linen cloth. She laid the jewels before him. 
For some moments he gazed upon them with 
speechless wonder. He took the present from 
the hand of Aladdin's mother, and exclaimed^ 
'' How very beautiful ! " 

Turning to the Grand Vizier, he showed him 
the gems, and they talked together privately for 
a time. Then the Sultan said, '' My good woman, 
I shall be glad to make your son happy by marry- 
ing him to the Princess, my daughter, as soon as 
he sends me forty large basins of gold. Each 
basin must be full of the same sort of jewels you 
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have already presented me from him, and be 
brought by a black slave, led by a young, hand- 
some, and richly dressed white slave. I shall 
wait till you bring me his answer/' 

Full of disappointment, she went home, and 
gave her son the Sultan's strange message. 
Aladdin smiled, and as soon as his mother had 
left the room, he took the lamp and rubbed it. 
The Genius instantly appeared. Aladdin told 
him the Sultan's request, and commanded him to 
provide instantly what the Sultan demanded. 

In a very short time, the Genius returned with 
the forty black slaves, each carrying on his head 
a golden basin of great weight filled with pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, quite as fine as 
the others. Each black slave was led by a white 
one, and they filled all the house as well as the 
court and the garden. 

Aladdin's mother now came in, and almost 
fainted at the sight of the great crowd and the 
show of magnificence. Aladdin desired her to 
follow the procession of slaves to the palace, 
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and present to the Sultan the dowry of the 
Princess. 

When the Sultan learned of the arrival of the 
slaves, he gave orders that they be admitted at 
once. They entered in regular order, and formed 
a large semicircle before the throne. The black 
slaves placed the basins on the carpet, and bowed 
so low that their foreheads touched the floor. 
The white slaves did the same. Then they all 
rose. 

The astonishment of the Sultan at the sight of 
all these riches can hardly be imagined. After 
gazing upon the slaves and their shining heaps of 
jewels, he said to Aladdin's mother, '' Go, my 
good woman, and tell your son that I am waiting 
wdth open arms to receive and embrace him ! '' 

Aladdin was so delighted that he could hardly 
answer his mother. He hastened to his chamber 
and shut the door. Then he summoned the 
Genius, and commanded him to prepare a bath. 
When he had been bathed and perfumed by in- 
visible hands, he was dressed in garments that 
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shone like the. sun; and the Genius brought him 
a splendid horse, and twenty slaves to march on 
either side of him on his way to the Sultan's pal- 
ace, all holding purses of gold to scatter among 
the people. 

If there was a crowd before, there was ten 
times as great a one now, to wat^clj Aladdin while 
on his way to the palace, and to pick up the gold 
pieces that his slaves scattered as he went. The 
Sultan came down from his throne to greet him, 
and there was feasting and joy in the palace. 
After the feast, the judge was ordered to draw up 
the marriage contract. When it was done, the 
Sultan asked Aladdin if he wished to remain in 
the palace, and conclude the ceremonies that day. 

*'Sire,'' replied Aladdin, '' however impatient I 
may be, I beg you to permit me to wait until I 
shall have built a palace worthy of the Princess.'' 

''My son," said the Sultan, ''there is a large 
open space before my palace, and I have thought 
of filling it up ; this may answer your purpose. 
Remember that my happiness will not be com- 
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plete until you are united to my daughter." 
Having said this, he again embraced Aladdin, 
who then took his leave. 

As soon as Aladdin reached home he again 
summoned the Genius and commanded him to 
build at once, on the spot named by the Sultan, 
the most beautiful palace ever seen. 

Early the next morning the Genius appeared 
and said, '' Sir, your palace is finished ; come and 
see if it is as you wish.'' In a moment Aladdin 
was carried thither. 

** Genius,'' said Aladdin, '* there is one thing 
left to be wished for ; that is to have a carpet of 
the finest velvet for the Princess to walk upon, 
laid from the Sultan's gate to this door." In a 
moment it was done. 

Words cannot express the astonishment of the 
Sultan and his household at seeing this gorgeous 
palace standing where but the day before had 
been a vacant space. 

The Princess was rejoiced. Her marriage with 
Aladdin took place the same day. For some 
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months they lived in the palace in the greatest 
happiness. 

This happiness, however, was not to last. 
Aladdin had become very fond of hunting. 
There was not a week that he did not follow 
the chase, and he sometimes went a long dis- 
tance from the city. 

About this time his old enemy, the African 
magician, found out, by means of his magic 
arts, that Aladdin had become enormously rich, 
and was much loved and respected, instead of 
being dead in the enchanted cave. 

Thereupon the magician bought a dozen new 
and shining lamps. Having put them in a 
basket, he set out for Aladdin's palace. Coming 
near the palace, he cried out, '* Who will change 
old lamps for new ones?'' This brought out a 
crowd of people and children, shouting and 
laughing, for they all thought he must be mad 
to give new lamps for old ones. 

He kept on with his cry until he reached 
the windows of the palace. *' Come," said one 
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of the slaves. '' Let us see if he means what he 
says; there is an ugly old lamp lying on the 
mantel of the large hall; we will put a new 
one in its place if the old fellow is really in 
earnest." The Princess having given leave, one 
of the slaves ran with the old lamp to the 
magician, who gladly gave her in exchange the 
best lamp he had. He then left, and made 
ready to enjoy his revenge. 

As soon as it was night the magician sum- 
moned the Genius of the lamp, and commanded 
that he be carried, with the Princess and the 
palace, to the farthest comer of Africa. This 
was done instantly. 

The grief and anger of the Sultan were terri- 
ble when he found that the palace had vanished 
and his daughter was lost. The people ran in 
fear through the streets. Soldiers were sent in 
search for Aladdin, who had not returned from 
hunting. He was soon found and dragged 
before the Sultan like a criminal. He would 
have been beheaded had not the Sultan feared 
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the people, by whom Aladdin was greatly loved. 
^' Go, wretch ! '' cried the Sultan. '' I grant you 
your life; but if you ever appear before me 
again you shall surely die, unless you bring me 
tidings of my daughter within forty days. '' 

Aladdin, wretched and downfallen, left the 
palace, not knowing which way to go. He 
stopped at a brook to bathe his eyes, which 
smarted from much weeping. As he stooped, 
his foot slipped, and catching hold of a piece 
of rock to save himself, he pressed the magi- 
cian's ring, which he wore on his finger, and at 
once the Genius of the ring appeared, saying, 
''What would you have?'' 

*' Oh, powerful Genius," cried Aladdin. '* Bring 
my palace back to the place where it stood." 

The Genius replied, ''It is not in my power; 
for that service you must command the Genius of 
the lamp." 

"Then I command you to take me to the 
place where the palace now stands," said 
Aladdin. Instantly he found himself beside 
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the palace, in a meadow not far from a strange 
city. 

The Princess was then walking in her own 
chamber, and weeping. Happening to come near 
the window, she saw Aladdin. She motioned 
him to keep quiet, and sent a slave to bring him 
into the palace by a private door. The Princess 
and her husband kissed each other and shed tears 
of joy. 

Aladdin said, '' Tell me what has become of the 
old lamp that I left on the mantel of the hall of 
four and twenty windows.'' The Princess told 
him how her slave had exchanged it for a new 
one, and said that the tyrant, in whose power 
she was, always carried that very lamp in his 
bosom. Aladdin was then sure that it was 
his old enemy, the African magician, who had 
brought about his downfall. After talking 
awhile, they hit upon a plan for getting back the 
lamp. 

Aladdin went into the city in the disguise of 
a slave, where he bought a powder that would 
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cause instant death if swallowed. The Princess 
then invited the magician to sup with her. She 
had never been so polite to him before, and he 
was greatly delighted. While they were at the 
table she ordered a slave to bring two cups of 
wine which she had previously prepared, and, 
after pretending to taste the one she had in her 
hand, she asked the magician to change cups, as 
was the custom, she said, between lovers in 
China. He joyfully seized the goblet, and drink- 
ing it all at one draught, fell senseless on the 
floor. 

Aladdin was at hand, and hastily snatching 
the lamp, he rubbed it, and brought the Genius. 
Him he commanded to carry the palace aiid all 
that it contained back to the place from which it 
had been taken. 

Some hours after, the Sultan, who had risen 
at the break of day, to give way to his grief, went 
to the window to look at the spot where the 
palace had stood, expecting to see it empty. To 
his unspeakable joy he saw Aladdin's palace 
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shining in its place. He called his guards, and 
hastened to embrace his daughter. 

During a whole week nothing was to be heard 
bilt the sound of drums, trumpets, cymbals, and 
all kinds of musical instruments. There was feast- 
ing and merrymaking in honor of the return of 
Aladdin and the Princess. 

Not long after this the Sultan died, and Alad- 
din and the Princess came to the throne. They 
reigned together many years, and left many 
noble sons and daughters at their death. 

— From "The Arabian Nights." 

When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy. 

But I had Aladdin's lamp; 
When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain. 
And builded with roofs of gold 

My beautiful castles in Spain! 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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HOW LITTLE OEDRIO BECAME A KNIGHT 

A long time ago there lived a little boy whose 
name was Cedric. At the foot of a high hill, 
on the top of which stood a grand old castle, 
was the stone hut in which he lived. The little 
boy had many a time watched the strong iron 
gate rise slowly from the ground as out of the 
courtyard of the castle would ride Sir RoUin 
Dubois and his faithful soldiers. 

One day Cedric had been playing with his pet 
kitten. After a good romp with her, he had 
thrown himself down on the soft, green grass to 
rest, and the queer little kitten had gone out 
into the middle of the dusty road and curled 
herself up for a nice nap. 

Suddenly Cedric looked up and saw five knights 
galloping down the road! In a moment more 
his eye fell upon the kitten lying fast asleep in 
the middle of the highway. Fearing that the 
horsemen would not see her, he sprang to his 
feet, ran quickly forward, and gathered the soft 
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little thing up in his arms just in time to save 
it from the horses' feet 

As the riders passed, one of the tall knights 
slackened his horse, and smiling down upon 
Cedric, said, ''My little fellow, you are almost 
brave enough to be a knight some day/' He 
then galloped on to join his party, and soon the 
yellow dust which they had raised from the 
ground settled down again. 

Cedric stood looking after the horsemen until 
they seemed a mere speck in the distance, and 
then disappeared altogether. He did not even 
notice the kitten in his arms when she put her 
nose up against his cheek. 

At last he turned to go into the house, and as 
he went he said softly to himself, *' To be a knight 
some day!" He ate his simple supper of bread 
and milk in silence. His mother noticed how 
quiet he was, but she said nothing; for she knew 
that in his own good time he would tell her all 
that was in his heart. 

That night as he undressed for bed he looked 
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up at the stars and said in a soft, low tone, 
'' Beautiful stars, do you know what a wonderful 
thing Sir RoUin said to me to-day?. He told me 
that perhaps some day I might be a knight ! '' 
He could hardly sleep, he was so happy. The 
great knight had spoken to him, and praised his 
courage, and best of all, had said that perhaps 
some day he, Cedric, might be a great knight 
himself I 

'* Could such a thing possibly come to pass ? '^ 
He asked himself this question over and over 
again, until at last he fell asleep and dreamed 
that he was a large, strong man, and wore a 
shining armor of steel, and rode a splendid black 
horse, and carried a great sword, and that all 
the people of the country round about honored 
and loved him because he was one of the bravest 
knights in the whole land. 

Just as he was dreaming that he was about 
to rescue a beautiful princess from an ugly giant 
who had shut her up in a prison, he heard his 
mother calling him. He opened his eyes and 
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saw that the sky was all pink and gold with the 
clouds of the sunrise, and that he was only little 
Cedric in his attic chamber. He dressed himself 
quickly and climbed down the wooden ladder 
to the room below. 

He was soon busy and happy, helping his 
mother feed the doves, and water the cow, and 
fetch hay for the two horses. After his father 
had eaten his breakfast and had gone to his work 
in the field, the little would-be knight and his 
mother washed the dishes and tidied the two 
small rooms. Cedric was very fond of thus 
helping her with the work, and she often said, 
'' My little boy is both son and daughter to me." 
By and by she sat down to her sewing. 

Then Cedric could keep his secret no longer. 
Going up to her, he put his arm around her neck 
and whispered to her the story of the knight, how 
he had stopped and spoken, and what he had 
said. '' Do you think I could ever grow up to be 
a knight, mother ? " asked he. 

His mother smiled, and then looked sober as 
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she brushed his brown hair back from his fore- 
head and said, '' Knights have many, many hard 
things to do, my son, and oftentimes their lives 
are in danger." 

" Yes, I know," answered Cedric, eagerly, '' but 
think, mother, how brave they are, and how good ! 
Do they not protect our country? " 

'' Yes," said his mother, '' I know all that. I 
could not sleep at night when our enemies are 
near at hand if I did not know that Sir Rollin 
Dubois and his brave soldiers were on the hill 
close by. But you are a very little boy, Cedric. 
Run out to your play now." 

Many times during the next few weeks little 
Cedric thought of the grand knights, and how one 
of them had smiled at him and had spoken as if 
he, Cedric, might some day be a great, strong 
knight, and ride a beautiful horse, and do brave 
deeds. 

Weeks passed by, and the spring had changed 
into summer. One evening, just as the setting 
sun was turning all the white clouds into gold 
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and crimson, Cedric stood in the low doorway, 
wondering if where the angels lived could be more 
beautiful than was the sky over his dear mountain 
home. He suddenly heard the tramp of horses, 
and, looking down across the plain, he saw a gay 
party of horsemen. Their armor flashed and 
shone in the light of the setting sun, and their 
long white plumes waved in the gentle evening 
breeze. 

Cedric' s face lighted up with a glad smile, for 
he knew that it was Sir Rollin Dubois and his 
soldiers returning from the terrible war to which 
the King had sent them. They soon came near 
enough for Cedric to see their faces, as the heavy 
steel visors of their helmets were lifted so that 
they might breathe more freely the soft summer 
air. It had been a warm day, and Cedric noticed 
that even the tallest knight among them looked 
tired, and as if he would be glad to get to the 
castle and lay aside his heavy armor. 

Just as they were passing the door in which 
Cedric stood, one of them stopped his horse, and 
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leaning forward said, *' My little man, will you 
give me a drink of water? '' Cedric ran quickly 
and filled a cup with fresh, cool water from the 
spring near by, and brought it to the knight. 
'' Thank you,'' said the nobleman, as he handed 
the cup back to Cedric. '' I am very glad to be 
able to serve you,'' said Cedric, quietly. The 
knight smiled, gathered up the reins of his horse, 
and said, '' Tou are as polite as a knight, my boy." 

That evening Cedric told his mother of this 
second speech, and then he asked, as a longing 
look came over his face, '* Ah, mother dear, do 
you think I can ever become a knight? " 

Weeks passed into months and the soft, gray 
snow clouds had covered the green hills with the 
white mantle of winter. Whenever Cedric felt 
like being rude, or cross, or selfish, he thought of 
the bright smile on the great knight's face that 
summer evening when he had asked for the cup 
of cold water, and he felt sure the smile would 
change into a frown if the knight should see him 
do an impolite or a selfish act. 
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A year or two had passed, when one day his 
father came in from his work and said, '* Sir 
RoUin Dubois wants a yomig lad to come to 
the castle to take the place of his page who 
has lately been promoted. Do you think, wife, 
that our Cedric is strong enough for such an 
office?'' 

Cedric's heart almost stopped beating while he 
listened for his mother's answer. She thought for 
a few moments, and then said slowly, as if weigh- 
ing each word, *'Yes, I think he would try very 
hard to do his duty, and I should like to have 
him learn more of knighthood." As she turned 
smilingly to the radiant face of her boy, she added, 
'' Who knows? Perhaps some day he too may be 
a knight." 

That very afternoon she made a bundle of his 
few clothes, and his father took him by the hand, 
and walked with him up the steep hill to the 
great castle gate. Cedric had never before been 
so near the castle, and when his father lifted the 
heavy iron knocker, and brought it down with 
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two or three loud knocks, it seemed to him that 
his heart was knocking almost as loudly. 

The huge iron gate slowly lifted. The draw- 
bridge was already thrown across the ditch of 
water which surrounded the castle, and in a few 
moments Cedric and his father had passed under 
the stone archway and were standing within the 
courtyard. A man took them into a large room 
whose walls and floors were of stone, and bade 
them sit down on a wooden bench which stood 
near a door, saying at the same time, *' I will tell 
Sir RoUin that you are here.'' 

They had been waiting some time when a door 
at the other end of the room opened, and a large, 
well-built man, who looked so tall and straight 
that he reminded Cedric of a mountain pine, came 
forward. He was not dressed in armor, but Cedric 
knew at once that it was Sir Rollin Dubois. The 
knight talked a few moments with Cedric's father 
and then, turning to Cedric, he said, **And you 
think you would like to become a knight, my 
boy ? Are you sure that you will not mind hard 
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work, and will remember always to be true and 
pure, brave and unselfish ? '' 

Cedric's smile was so bright that no answer was 
needed. The knight turned again to his father 
and said, '' Do you realize that it will take ten 
years or more of discipline and hard work on the 
part of your boy before he can hope to be pro- 
moted?'' 

'' Yes,'' said the father, quietly, "but I think he 
is willing to try if 

After a little talk, it was decided that the boy 
should begin his training then and there. So his 
father bade him good-by, and went away. Cedric 
was taken by an older boy up some stone stairs 
to a small room whose ceiling, walls, and floor 
were of stone. In the corner of the room lay a 
pile of straw, over which had been thrown a sheep- 
skin. At one side of the room was a small table. 
No other furniture was in the apartment save a 
cedar chest, which was doubtless intended to 
serve for both chair and wardrobe. 

There was a narrow, pointed window in one 
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side of the room through which the sunlight came. 
Cedric went up to the window and looked out, but 
it was so high that he could see only the blue sky 
and a soft white cloud. '* Ah/' thought Cedric to 
himself, " I can at least see the stars at night and 
the sunlight each morning. Will they not remind 
me always of the good God who watches over 
me?'' 

That night his supper consisted of some coarse 
barley bread and a bowl of broth. Cedric, how- 
ever, was used to simple food, and did not mind. 
As he lay down upon the pile of straw and drew 
the sheepskin over him, he thought of his nice 
warm bed at home ; but instantly came this other 
thought, " I must learn to be hardy and strong if 
I am ever to do any great work in the world. So 
I will not mind such little discomforts as these." 

Cedric soon found that he had not only to eat 
coarse food, and sleep on a hard bed, but that he 
had to practice standing very straight, running 
very swiftly, and managing a horse ; to jump on 
and off while the horse was in full gallop, to 
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throw his spear with true aim, and also that he 
must be prompt and ready to obey a call from 
Sir Kollin; that he must not only learn to do 
errands faithfully and quickly, but to wait 
patiently and quietly oftentimes when he could 
not understand why he waited. 

Tear after year passed by, and little Cedric 
had grown large and tall. When he visited his 
home he used often to laugh at the little bed 
which had once held him so cosily. Not only 
had he grown strong and tall, but he had grown 
even more in thoughtf ulness and courtesy toward 
all about him. 

One day Sir Kollin sent for him. '' Cedric,'' 
said he, ''I wish you to take a message to the 
King. It is quite an important one, and it must 
reach him before to-morrow night. Get ready as 
quickly as you can. Take my gray horse, as he 
is the swiftest one in the stables, and remember 
that I have trusted you much by sending you 
upon this errand.'' 

Cedric's heart beat wildly with joy as he 
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thought, " At last I have proved faithful enough 
to be sent with a message to our great King." 
He was ready in less than half an hour, and, 
jumping on the splendid gray charger, he went 
galloping down the highway. On and on he 
rode. 

At last he entered a thick forest of pine trees. 
The road grew very dark and lonesome. 

''What if I should meet some wild beast?" 
thought Cedric; but he added, half aloud, ''If I 
am ever to be a knight, I must learn to be brave, 
and face every danger." 

It was not long before he was quite sure that 
he heard a deep, low growl. His heart beat fast, 
but he rode steadily forward, and soon the growl 
was repeated, this time nearer and more distinctly ; 
and Cedric saw in the dim light a great wild 
boar coming towards him. 

The creature's eyes were shining like fire, and 
his white tusks overhung his lower jaw in a fierce 
and forbidding fashion. Cedric knew that this 
must be the beast which had destroyed so many of 
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HE RAISED THE SPEAB HIGH IN THE AIR 

the cattle of the neighboring peasants, but which 
was so strong and savage that no one had dared to 
go near him. He spurred his horse forward as he 
thought, *'If I kill this wild boar, I shall already 
have begun to be of service to the people of my 
country.'' So the spear which he carried at his 
side he lifted from its leathern socket, and, rais- 
ing it high in the air, hurled it swiftly at the 
beast, which was ready to spring upon him. 

In a moment more the wild boar rolled over 
upon the ground dead. Cedric reached down and 
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drew his spear from its side, and as he rode on 
again he thought, " Wolves and wild boars must 
not stop the way of a messenger of the King. I 
must fear nothing if I am to be a knight." 

After a time his road led out of the forest into 
the sunlight. As he approached a small village 
he heard a great noise as of much shouting, and 
soon he saw a group of boys who were evidently 
hooting and laughing at something. He rode up 
to where they were, and saw an old deformed 
man at whom they were jeering. 

In a moment he sprang from his horse, and 
pressing through the crowd of boys he stood be- 
side the old man. On his face was a flush of 
indignant anger. ** How dare you," he exclaimed, 
** laugh at or insult an old man like this ? " The 
boys drew back frightened. Although he was 
really no taller than they, he seemed to tower 
above them. 

" My ! " exclaimed one of them in a whisper. 
'' Doesn't he look like a knight as he stands 
there ? " 
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*'I shouldn't wonder if he were one/' said 
another. 

Cedric turned to the old man, who was trem- 
bling in every limb. *' Where are you going?" 
asked he, kindly. 

** Only to the next village,'' said the old 
man, '* but these boys stopped me on my way. 
I cannot help my old age. I wish I could." 
The tears stood in his eyes as he spoke. 

''Come," said Cedric, gently. "Let me help 
you upon my horse. I, too, am going to the 
next village." 

When they had reached the next village, 
Cedric helped the old man from the horse at 
his own door. Then, mounting, he thought to 
himself, ''I am very hungry; I think I will 
stop at the village inn and get a good warm 
supper. No," said he, on second thought, *'I 
cannot stop now. I have had to travel so 
slowly because of the old man that I must 
make up for lost time." With that he tight- 
ened the rein of his beautiful horse, and the 
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two had soon left the village far in the dis- 
tance. Cedric reached back to a leather pouch 
behind him and took from it a dry biscuit, 
which had to serve for his supper that night. 

Late in the evening he reached the house at 
which he was to rest his horse, and he himself 
slept for a few hours. By dawn the next day 
he was up and off on his journey. As he was 
riding by a small stream of water he noticed a 
poor little fish that some thoughtless fisherman 
had thrown upon the bank as too small to be 
taken home for breakfast. The tiny creature 
was struggling and gasping for breath as it 
vainly tried to get back into the water. **Ah! 
you poor little thing,'' thought Cedric, ''I wish 
I had time to put you back into the stream, 
but I haven't!" and so he rode on. 

Then came the thought, ''A knight would 
take time to help anything that was suffering. 
If ever I am to be a knight, I must do so, too." 
With this thought he turned, and was soon back 
again at the spot where the little fish lay. He 
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got down from his horse, and, taking the poor 
creature in his hand as gently as possible, he 
stooped down and put it into the stream of 
water. It swam rapidly away as if glad. Its 
swiftly moving tail seemed to say to Cedric, as 
he watched it for a moment, " Thank you, Cedric ! 
Thank you ! Thank you ! " He then jumped 
on his horse again and rode on. 

The day grew very warm, but Cedric knew 
that he must not stop for his own comfort ; his 
errand was an important one, and he must reach 
the King's palace before night. 

At last the beautiful palace came in sight, 
and in a few moments Cedric had ridden into 
the courtyard. He gave his letter to a servant 
to carry to one of the squires, who gave it to 
a courtier, who presented it to the King. 

Among other things, the note told the King 
that the bearer was a young lad who had been 
in training for knighthood; that Sir KoUin had 
found him always brave and trustworthy, true 
and noble, kind and courteous; and that he, 
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Sir Kollin, thought if the King wanted Cedric 
in his army, he would find him worthy of the 
place. 

The King sent for Cedric to come to him 
personally. Our little boy had grown into a 
tall youth, and his frank, pure face was good 
to look upon. The King told him that he 
wished to put him in office in his army. Thus 
Cedric went to live in the King's household, and 
here he learned many things which he could 
not have learned at the castle of Sir Rollin 
Dubois. 

Several years passed by, and Cedric had been 
intrusted with many enterprises both difficult 
and dangerous. At last, one day, the King sent 
for him to come into the throne room. There 
sat the King upon a beautiful throne of gold; 
beside him sat the Queen. Over their heads 
was a crimson velvet canopy. Standing about 
the room were a great number of courtiers and 
grand ladies. As Cedric entered the room, the 
King said, ''Come forward!'' 
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Cedric stepped forward and kneeled upon one 
knee before the throne, as was the custom in 
those days. The King raised his beautiful scep- 
ter and struck Cedric lightly upon the shoulder 
with it, saying, at the same time, **Rise, Sir 
Cedric of Athelstane." And Cedric knew that 

he was at last a knight! 

— Elizabeth Haeeison. 

HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 

How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms imseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 

— William Collins. 
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OATARINA OP VENICE 

"Who is he? Why, do you not know, Cata- 
rina? 'Tis his Most Mighty Excellency, the 
Lord of Lusignan, the runaway heir of Jeru- 
salem, the beggar Prince of Cyprus, with more 
titles to his name than he hath jackets to his 
back. 

*'Ho, below there! Give you good-day, Lord 
of Lusignan ! Here is tribute for you ! '' And 
down upon the head of the young fellow in 
the piazza, or square, beneath, descended a rat- 
tling shower of bonbons, thrown by the hand of 
the speaker, a brown-faced Venetian lad of sixteen. 

But little Catarina Cornaro felt her heart go 
out in pity toward this homeless young prince, 
who just now seemed to be the butt for all of 
the riot and teasing of the boys of Venice. 

"Nay, nay, my Giorgio,'' she said to her 
brother; **'tis neither fair nor wise so to treat 
one in sore distress. But oh, see there ! '' she 
cried, leaning far over the gayly draped balcony. 
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*'See! He can well use his fists! Can he not? 
Though 'tis a shame, say I. Why should our 
lads so misuse a stranger and a prince ? " 

It was the Feast Day of St. Mark, one of 
the jolliest of the old-time holidays of Venice, 
that wonderful City of the Sea, whose guardian 
was supposed to be St. Mark, the apostle. 
Gondolas, rich with draperies of every hue that 
completely concealed their frames of somber 
black, shot in and out, and up and down all 
the water-streets of the beautiful city ; while 
towering palace and humbler dwelling alike 
were gay with gorgeous hangings and fluttering 
streamers. 

In noticeable contrast with all the gay cos- 
tumes and laughing faces around him was the 
lad who just now seemed in such woeful straits. 
He had paused to watch one of the passing 
pageants from the steps of the Cornaro palace, 
near the spot where, a century later, was the 
famous bridge known as the Rialto. 

The lad was indeed a prince, of a lordly 
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house that for more than five hundred years 
had been strong and powerful. But poor Gia- 
como, royal prince though he was, had been 
banished from his father's court in Cyprus. 
He had dared rebel against his stepmother, a 
cruel Greek princess from Constantinople, who 
ruled her feeble old husband and ill-treated her 
spirited young stepson, the Prince Giacomo. 

And so with neither money nor friends to 
help him on, he had wandered to Venice. 
But the rich and proud city of Venice was a 
very poor place for a lad who had neither 
friends nor money, for of course the royal 
prince could not soil his hands with work. 

So I imagine that young Prince Giacomo 
had anything but a pleasant time in Venice. 
On this particular Feast Day of St. Mark, I am 
certain that he was having the most unpleasant 
of all his bitter experiences, as, backed up 
against one of the columns of the Cornaro Pal- 
ace, he found himself surrounded by a crowd 
of thoughtless young Venetians, who were teasing 
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and bullying him to the full content of their 
brutal young hearts. 

It was not surprising that, in this most 
one-sided fray, the fun soon became fighting 
in earnest. 

All about the young prince was a tossing 
throng, while he stood at bay, brandishing a 
wicked-looking stiletto above his head. 

At this instant the door of the Cornaro 
Palace opened quickly, and the Prince Giacomo 
felt himself drawn bodily within, while a 
bright-faced young girl, with flashing eye and 
defiant air, faced his greatly surprised tormen- 
tors. 

''Shame! Shame upon you, boys of Venice,'^ 
she cried, ''thus to ill use a stranger in your 
town! The very fisher-lads could teach you 
better ways.'' 

Taken quite aback by the girl's sudden 
appearance and by her stinging words, the 
boys scattered with scarce an attempt to reply, 
and all the more hastily because they spied, 
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coming up the Grand Canal, the gorgeous 
gondola of an association of young men under 
whose charge all the pageants and displays of 
old Venice were given. 

So the piazza was speedily cleared; and the 
prince, with many words of thanks to his young 
and unknown deliverer, hurried from the spot. 

Changes came suddenly in those unsettled 
times. Within two years his father, the feeble 
old king, had died, and Prince Giacomo became 
King of Cyprus. 

Now Cyprus was a very desirable island 
and one that Venice had long wished for. 
Some of her citizens owned land there, and 
among these was Marco Cornaro, father of 
Catarina. And so it happened that, soon after 
the lad Giacomo had become king, Messer 
Andrea Cornaro, the uncle of Catarina, came to 
Cyprus to look after lands belonging to his 
brother Marco. 

Venice in those days was so great a power that 
the Venetian merchants were highly respected in 
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all the courts of Europe. Uncle Andrea, who had 
probably loaned the new king of Cyprus a goodly 
store of Venetian silver, became quite friendly 
with King Giacomo and gave him much good 
advice. 

One day while Uncle Andrea was talking of 
the glories of Venice, he showed to the king a 
picture of his niece, Catarina Cornaro, then a 
beautiful girl of fourteen. 

King Giacomo came of a house that was quick 
to form friendships, quick to love, and quick to 
hate. He '' fell violently in love with the pic- 
ture," — so the story goes, and desired to know 
the original. 

'' That face seemeth strangely familiar, Messer 
Cornaro," he said. 

He held the portrait in his hands, and seemed 
struggling with an uncertain memory. Sud- 
denly his face lighted up, and he exclaimed 
joyfully, — 

'* So ; I have it ! Messer Cornaro, I know 
your niece." 
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" You know her, sire ? '' echoed the surprised 
Uncle Andrea. 

''Ay, that indeed I do,'^ said the king. 
'' This is the same fair and brave young maiden 
who delivered me from a rascal rout of boys on 
the Grand Canal at Venice, on St. Mark's Day 
scarce two years ago.'' And King Giacomo 
smiled and bowed at the picture as if it were 
the living Cataxina instead of her simple portrait. 

Uncle Andrea assured the king that his niece, 
Catarina, was as good as she was beautiful, and 
as clever as she was both. 

'' But then," he declared, '' Venice hath many 
fair daughters, sire, whom the king's choice 
would honor, and Catarina is but a young maid 
yet. Would it not be wiser when you choose a 
queen to select some older maiden? Though I 
can assure you it will be hard to choose a 
fairer." 

But King Giacomo would have Catarina, and 
Catarina only, for his bride and queen. Messer 
Cornaro must secure her for him. 
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But shrewd Uncle Andrea still feared the 
jealousy of his fellow Venetians. So, at his 
suggestion, a messenger was sent to Venice, 
asking from the senate the hand of some high- 
born maid of Venice in marriage for his high- 
ness, the King of Cyprus. But you may be 
very sure that the messenger had special and 
secret instructions alike from the king and from 
Uncle Andrea just how and whom to choose. 

The messenger came to Venice, and soon the 
senate issued its commands that upon a certain 
day the noblest and fairest of the daughters of 
Venice should appear in the great council hall 
of the Ducal Palace in order that the messenger 
from the king might choose a fitting bride for 
his royal master. 

Never had the palace seen a fairer sight than 
when on a certain bright day of the year 1468 
seventy-two of the daughters of Venice, gorgeous 
in rich costumes, gathered in the great Council 
Hall. 

Up the golden staircase they came, escorted 
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by the palace guards in their richest uniforms. 
The great hall was one mass of color ; the splen- 
did dresses of the ladies, the scarlet robes of 
the senators and high officials of the Eepublic, 
the robes of state of the old doge as he sat on 
his great throne. But in all that company of 
puflfed and powdered young ladies, one alone was 
simply dressed, the seventy-second and youngest 
of them all. 

She was a girl of fourteen. Face and form 
were equally beautiful, and a mass of *'dark 
gold hair'' crowned her '* queenly head." Her 
face wore a queer little smile, as if she were 
saying to herself, ** 'Tis almost as if it were a 
revenge upon us for our former ill manners, 
that he thus now puts us to shame.'' 

The royal messenger entered the great hall, 
attended by a train of nobles. Kneeling before 
the doge, he presented the petition of his 
master, the King of Cyprus. 

The old doge waved his hand toward the 
fair and anxious maidens. 
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** Behold, noble sir," he said, ''the fairest and 
noblest of our maidens of Venice. Let your 
eye seek among these a fitting bride for your 
lord." 

Courteous and stately, but with a keen and 
critical eye, the messenger from the king passed 
from maiden to maiden, with here a pleasant 
word and there a look of admiration. 

But it had all been settled beforehand to 
whom the prize of the king's crown should go, 
and so at the proper time the critical messenger 
stopped before a slight girl of fourteen, dressed 
in a robe of simple white. 

'* Are not you the daughter of Messer Marco 
Cornaro, the noble merchant of the Via Mer- 
ceria ? " he said courteously but in a low tone. 

'* I am, my lord," the girl replied. 

'' My royal master greets you through me," he 
said. '' He recalls the day when you did give 
him shelter, and he invites you to share with 
him the throne of Cyprus. Shall this be as 
he wishes ? " 
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And the girl with a deep courtesy said simply, 
"That shall be, my lord, as my father and his 
Excellency shall say.^' 

The ipyal messenger from Cyprus, standing 
before the altar of St. Mark's as the personal 
representative of his master. King Giacomo, 
was married " by proxy '' to the young Venetian 
girl, and Catarina Cornaro, amid the blessings 
of the priests, the shouts of the people, the 
clashing of music, and the waving of banners 
was proclaimed Queen of Cyprus. 

But the gorgeous display did not end here. 
Following the splendors of the marriage cere- 
mony and the wedding feast came the pageant 
of departure. The Grand Canal was ablaze 
with gorgeous colors and decorations. The 
broad water-steps of the Square of St. Mark's 
were soft with carpets of tapestry, and at the 
foot of the stairs floated the most beautiful 
boat in the world, the Bucentaur or state gon- 
dola of Venice. Its high, carved prow and 
framework were one mass of golden decora- 
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tions. White statues of the saints and carved 
heads of the lion of St. Mark adorned it ; 
silken streamers of blue and scarlet floated 
from its standards and its sides were draped 
in velvet hangings of crimson and royal purple. 
The long oars were scarlet and gold, and the 
rowers wore suits of blue and silver. A great 
velvet-covered throne stood on the upper deck, 
and at its right was a chair of state, glistening 
with gold. 

Down the stairway came the Doge of Venice, 
and, resting upon his arm in a white bridal 
dress covered with pearls, walked the girl 
queen Catarina. They seated themselves upon 
their gorgeous thrones, their glittering train 
filled the beautiful boat, the scarlet oars dipped 
into the water ; and then, with music playing 
and banners streaming and a grand escort of 
boats, the bridal train floated down the Grand 
Canal; on it went past the outlying islands, 
and between the great fortresses to where, 
upon the broad Adriatic, the galleys were wai1>- 
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ing to take the new Queen to her island king- 
dom off the shores of Greece. And there in 
his queer old town of Famagusta, King Giacomo 
welcomed his bride, and they lived happily 

ever after. 

— From E. S. Brooks. 

VENICE 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of 

Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the wave her structures 

rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's 

wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings 

expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a sub- 
ject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marble piles. 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on 
her hundred isles ! 

From " Childe Harold " 
— Lord Byron. 
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ROLAND 

My friend, my Roland, God gnard thy soul ! 
Never on earth such knight hath been. 

— John O'Hagan. 

Eoland was a little beggar lad. He lived 
with his mother near a forest in the king's 
country, where he gathered nuts for food. 

'' When you first see King Charlemagne/' Eo- 
land's mother had often said to him, '' it will 
be the beginning of a new life for you. You 
will be a beggar boy no longer." 

Eoland was just twelve years old when he 
first saw the King, and this was the way it hap- 
pened. It was known that Charlemagne and 
his army were to be entertained at a castle in 
Italy. Eoland, hearing this, and remembering 
his mother's words, was eager to catch a glimpse 
of the man who was to change his life. He 
hastened to a hillside that overlooked the road 
along which the king and his men were ex- 
pected to pass. 
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Eoland's only companion was Oliver, the son 
of the governor of the town. The two boys 
climbed the hillside, and there watched anx- 
iously for the approach of their hero. Poor 
Eoland's head and limbs were bare. His patched, 
scanty clothing was a strange contrast to Oliver's 
rich dress of a court page. 

'* I am sure they are coming I '' shouted Roland. 
'• I see a light among the trees. I think it must 
be the flashing of the sun upon their bright 
armor. It grows brighter and brighter as they 



come near.'' 



Very soon the noise of the tramping of many 
feet was heard, and the rustling of dry leaves 
in the wood — then a cloud of dust rose above 
the trees. The bright shields and glittering war 
coats were seen in the distance. The beggar 
boy leaned forward to see the King and his 
army in battle array. First came the heralds 
of the King, who bore the banner of France. 
Then followed messengers, a body of guards, 
and a long line of bishops and priests. 
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THE BEGGAR BOY LEANED FORWARD TO SEE THE KING AND HIS ARMY 



** See, Roland! '' cried Oliver. '' That must be 
the King himself Roland knew it was King 
Charlemagne, for who else could bear himself 
so proudly and nobly? 

The two lads were so filled with admiration, 
they could scarcely speak. When the last gay 
banner had disappeared, Roland told Oliver that 
some day they should both be knights and ride 
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to battle with the King. Together, by the road- 
side, the boys knelt, and promised to be true 
to each other, and to the King, as long as they 
should live. 

As the boys rose from their knees, they sealed 
their promise by exchanging gifts. Oliver took 
from his belt a richly carved dagger, while 
Eoland drew forth from his ragged garment a 
rusty old sword blade. Thus Roland and Oliver 
parted at the close of that eventful day. 

Roland, filled with joy, hurried to his poor 
dwelling, and, rushing into his mother's arms, 
exclaimed, — 

" Mother, I have seen the King ! — his knights 
and his noblemen! Would I were a knight, 
that I, too, might go forth to war ! " 

Roland begged to know the secret of his life — 
and this is what he learned. His mother was 
the Princess Bertha; his father was a gallant 
count; and King Charlemagne, whose fame was 
known in all lands, was his uncle. Roland wept 
for joy. He bade his mother good-by, and, be- 
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lieving that the new life had already begun, he 
hastened to demand his rights of the King of 
France. 

Charlemagne and the lords of the kingdom 
were dining at the governor's castle. Suddenly, 
in the midst of the feast, Koland, with proud 
step and flashing eye, entered the banquet hall. 

The King, surprised to see a half-clad boy 
thus interrupt the royal feast, exclaimed, — 

''Is not the forest a better place for you, my 
boy, than this castle at a royal feast?'' 

''The slave eats the nuts in the forest," an- 
swered Koland, proudly; "and the peasant drinks 
the clear water from the brook ; but the best 
things on your table belong to my mother." 

Charlemagne smiled at the boy's reply, and 
said, — 

"Your mother must be a grand lady, indeed. 
Has she servants? Has she a carver and a 
cup-bearer? Has she soldiers, watchmen, and 
minstrels ? " 

"She has, indeed," the lad replied; "my 
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two arms are her soldiers; my eyes are her 
watchmen ; my lips are her minstrels. I should 
like you to see my mother, who dwells in the 
forest/' 

The King was as much puzzled as he was de- 
lighted with the child's answers. After Koland 
left the dining hall, Charlemagne turned to 
Malagis, the dwarf, and asked, "What think 
you of this strange boy who has dared inter- 
rupt our feast? Has he not a kingly bearing, 
in spite of his tattered garments?'' 

"My lord," said the dwarf, "I think the lad 
belongs not in the forest, -but in the palace ; for 
I believe that kings are his ancestors, and that 
royal blood flows through his veins. He will 
perform great deeds in the years to come. Let 
no harm come to him. Have him brought be- 
fore you again. I see by the stars that, some- 
how, his life and yours are strangely mingled." 

Immediately the King sent his knights to bring 
the boy and his mother to the castle. When 
they appeared before the King, he saw that Ro- 
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land's mother was the Lady Bertha, his own 
sister, who had married against his wishes and 
been banished with her husband from the king- 
dom. 

Charlemagne's joy was great. He ordered a 
feast to be prepared in their honor, and Koland 
sat at the right hand of the King. The lad was 
made a page in the service of a duke. His 
ragged clothes were exchanged for a rich gown 
of velvet and gold. He was no longer Roland, 
the beggar lad, who gathered nuts in the forest, 
but Roland, the nephew of the great King of 
France. 

Of all the knights and warriors in Charle- 
magne's kingdom, Roland was the bravest and 
most skillful. When he reached manhood, it 
was right he should have suitable armor as a 
knight of the King. His armor was so won- 
drously wrought that some said it was made for 
him by Vulcan, the blacksmith of the Golden 
Age. His helmet was made of steel, inlaid 
with pearls, and engraved on it were strange 
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words and battle scenes. The metal had been 
taken from the earth by the dwarf folk who 
lived in the North. When Koland first put on 
the helmet, his comrades said, ''What need has 
he of such wonderful armor? It would be bet- 
ter to give it to some one who has not a charmed 
life.'' 

Roland's shield was made of steel, copper, 
and gold. His spurs had once belonged to King 
Arthur when he and his Knights of the Round 
Table dwelt on the earth. 

In the days when Roland lived, heroes had 
names for their swords. Roland called his sword 
Durandal. This sword had been carried by 
Hector in the battles with the Greeks. There 
were strange letters on one side of it, which no 
one but the dwarf could read, — 

''Let honor be to him who most deserve th 
it." 

On the other side of it were the words, — 
" I am Durandal, which Trojan Hector wore." 
Some thought that an angel or a fairy had 
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given the sword to Charlemagne, and told him 
to give it to a young knight who had never 
known reproaich or fear. However that may 
have been, Koland prized this sword beyond 
measure. Next to it, he cared most for his 
famous ivory horn, which hung from his neck 
by a gold chain. It was set with precious gems 
and inlaid with silver and gold. No one in the 
kingdom had ever been able to blow upon this 
horn. Knights had come from far and near to 
try ; but no one had succeeded. When Roland 
became a knight, Charlemagne was anxious to 
give the horn to him and bade him try to blow 
a blast, saying, — 

** My dear nephew, you have never yet been 
conquered in a battle, nor have you failed in 
anything you have undertaken. Here is that 
which will test your strength. It is the horn 
of my grandfather. In his days, when men were 
stronger and seemingly more valiant than now, 
the most wondrous sounds were made to come 
forth from it. Men have grown wondrous weak 
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of lungs, — not a man in all France can blow the 
horn now/' 

When the King had finished speaking, Boland 
took the horn, looked at it, put it to his lips, and 
blew. There came forth a sound more wonderful 
than any one there had ever heard before. It 
resounded through the halls of the great palace, 
out into the streets, over hills and mountains, 
and through the forest. 

When the people heard it, they were aston- 
ished. Some thought the end of the world had 
come. Others thought it was thunder filled with 
music. 

"I give you this horn,'' said the King to 
Koland, **for you have won it fairly. No one 
can ever doubt your right to it. I give it to you 
on one condition, that you shall never blow it 
save in time of battle and in great distress." 

When Boland had received the horn, he was 
fully armed as a knight for battle, with his 
shield and helmet, his trusty sword, and his 
wonderful horn. 
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Charlemagne, with his brave knights, had 
conquered so many countries that his kingdom 
stretched in all directions. He had crossed the 
high mountains between France and Spain and 
destroyed the beautiful cities of the Spanish 
Moors. The French King was getting ready to 
return home when he remembered that one city 
remained unconquered. Marcilius, the Moorish 
King, fearing that this beloved city also would 
be destroyed, sent to Charlemagne and begged 
for terms of peace. 

'' What think you of these offers of peace from 
the Moorish King?'' said Charlemagne to his 
nobles and knights. ''These are his promises. 
Will he keep them ? '' 

'' No, no," answered Roland. '' Ton have trusted 
him before and he has been untrue to you.'' 

Then Ganelon, Roland's stepfather, urged 
Charlemagne to put an end to the war, and send 
one of his barons to Marcilius to accept the offers 
of peace. To this all the other knights agreed, 
and the King asked, — 
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''Whom shall we send on this dangerous 
errand? '' 

Immediately Roland begged that he might be 
the messenger; but his faithful friend Oliver 
interrupted him, and urged that he might be the 
one to go. Charlemagne silenced them both, 
and said that none of his twelve nobles should 
go. At last Roland said to his uncle that he 
thought Ganelon would be the best one to carry 
the messages — to which all agreed. 

When Ganelon heard that it was the King's 
wish that he should go, he mounted his horse and 
unwillingly started on his journey to the Moorish 
King. Now he believed that Roland, whom he 
hated, had done this out of spite, and he deter- 
mined to have his revenge. So when he de- 
livered the King's message to Marcilius, he 
exchanged promises with him as to the best 
plan of overtaking and destroying Charlemagne's 
rear guard, of which Roland would be in charge, 
as it went through the mountain pass. For if 
Roland were slain, the hosts of the French King 
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would soon disappear. Then Ganelon took the 
noblest hostages (persons held as a pledge in 
war) in the land, the richest treasures, and the 
keys of the great city, and returned to the King, 
who waited for him. 

Charlemagne rejoiced when he received the 
message of peace from Marcilius. Clarions were 
sounded throughout the camp. The tents were 
folded; the pack horses and the mules were 
loaded ; the knights mounted their horses. With 
banners waving, the army started for their beloved 
France, which lay just beyond the mountains. 

'* Who shall take charge of our rear guard, ^' 
said Charlemagne, '' while we pass safely through 
the gates of the city ? '' 

'' Koland, your nephew," said Ganelon, the 
traitor ; ** no one ig more worthy than he.'' 

To this the King agreed at once. Koland put 
on his matchless armor, laced his helmet, and 
girded on his famous sword. Then, asking his 
uncle for his own special bow, he mounted his 
horse and rode back to the rear guard. His 
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comrades and twenty thousand fighting men rode 
with him. 

While Charlemagne dreamed strange dreams 
of Ganelon, the army of the enemy was filling 
the valley. The French army entered the pass 
in the mountains called the Vale of Thorns — a 
narrow, rugged gorge, with dark rocks on both 
sides. Suddenly a thousand trumpets burst forth 
from the valley below — a sound that struck terror 
to the heart of every Frenchman who heard it. 

'' Eoland,'' cried Oliver, ** I fear we are followed 
by the enemy.'' 

*' Be it so,'' answered Koland ; '* and now may 
we win the victory." 

The faithful Oliver climbed upon a hill from 
which he could look far down the valley. There 
he saw the hosts of the Moorish King in the 
passes, the groves, and the valleys. He cried 
in amazement to Koland to sound upon his horn, 
that Charlemagne might return and give them 
help. Koland would not do so, but sa,id, — 

'' The King left us here with twenty thousand 
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men, and he thinks every man of us a hero. No, 
my good sword and I shall fight it ouf 

Thus Koland and Oliver waited on the hillside 
for the enemy, as they had waited years before 
for their king. The good archbishop blessed the 
host as they knelt on the ground. Then, with 
Roland at their head, they faced the foe, into 
whose hands they had been betrayed. 

It w^as a terrible battle. Roland, Oliver, the 
archbishop, and all the knights fought bravely. 
At first the French seemed to gain ; but Marcilius 
urged his men to fight until Roland should be 
slain. Then he appeared with fresh troops and 
hemmed the heroes in on all sides. All customs 
of war, all rules of chivalry, were forgotten in 
the desperate struggle for victory. 

When Roland saw his brave knights falling, 
one by one, he cried, ** I will sound my horn. 
It may be the King will hear it and return.'' 

He raised the horn to his lips, and sounded 
such a mighty blast that Charlemagne, who was 
thirty leagues away, heard it and cried, — 
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WHEN ROLAND SAW HIS KNIGHTS FALLING, HE CRIED, "I WILL. 
SOUND MY HORN" 
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"It's Eoland's horn ! He would never have 
sounded it if he were not hard pressed in battle/' 

A second and a third time the sound of the 
horn was heard. Then one of the dukes cried, — 

'* It is Koland! Some one has betrayed him, 
and there is a battle. Let us make- haste to 
the rescue. Oh, King, it is Roland's cry of dis- 
tress we hear I " 

Ganelon tried to deceive the King, who had 
him seized, bound, and made a prisoner. Then 
Charlemagne and his knights hastened to Ro- 
land and the rear guard. They rode over high 
mountains and through deep valleys. All the 
horns, trumpets, and bugles were sounded at 
oncQ, that Roland might know the King was 
coming. 

Brave Roland heard the sound and gave 
thanks. The enemy heard it also, and they 
were filled with fear. 

Roland and Oliver were both wounded. When 
Roland saw his dear friend calling to him for 
help, he thought it was the end. Oliver be- 
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came delirious. Not knowing what he was doing, 
he struck at Koland, who cried, — 

'' I am Koland, who loves you as his life/' 

*' I hear your voice,'' said Oliver ; '' but I can- 
not see you. Was it you I struck ? " 

**I forgive you," said Koland; ** you did not 
hurt me." 

The two friends embraced each other and thus 
was their parting made. Koland, thinking he . 
had not long to live after his friend had been 
taken, went up '*a little hill that lies toward 
Spain." For the last time he sounded the horn. 
Feeble as it was, Charlemagne heard it — for he 
was already in the mountain pass ; but he knew 
it was the blast of a dying man. 

Then, with a great effort, Roland took his 
sword, Durandal, fearing it would fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and crawled on his hands 
and knees to a huge rock — 

" And on the slimy stone he struck the blade with might — 
The bright hilt, sounding, shook, the blade flash'd sparks 
of light ; 
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Wildly again he struck, and his sick head went round, 

Again there sparkled fire, again rang hollow sound ; 

Ten times he struck, and threw strange echoes down the 

glade. 
Yet still unbroken^ sparkling fire, glitter'd the pe.erless 

blade." 

Roland turned his face toward Spaiii, to tell, in 
this silent way, that he fell like a conqueror. 
He thought of his beloved King, his family, and 
his friends in France. Then the brave knight 
raised his right-hand glove as a sign of surrender. 

— Roland was dead ! 

Charlemagne arrived soon after, but too late to 
save the life of his beloved nephew. He lifted 
Roland tenderly in his arms, and cried, — 

'' My faithful Roland ! Bravest of naen ! No- 
blest of knights ! How shall I tell them in 
France that you lie dead in Spain?" 

— From " Famous Legends," by Emmeline G. Crommelin. 
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LITTLE ROSAMOND 

A Legend of Kenilworth Castle 

It was the evening of the day set for Queen 
Elizabeth's visit to Kenilworth. Great multi- 
tudes of people had been for many hours gathered 
together on the walls, in the park and gardens, 
to witness the splendid sight. But Her Majesty 
had been detained till twilight at Warwick to 
receive the homage of her subjects ; and now it 
was announced that the grand entrance would be 
made by torchlight. At length the great bell of 
the castle tolled and a single rocket shot up into 
the air. Then all held their breath and listened. 
At first they could hear only a dull, sea-like sound 
in the direction of Warwick Castle ; but it came 
nearer and grew louder, till they could distinguish 
the tramp of horses, music and shouting, and the 
clang of armor. 

When the Queen entered the royal park, hun- 
dreds of great rockets were sent blazing and hiss- 
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ing into the sky ; and such a mighty shout was 
set up by the multitude that it was almost a 
wonder it didn't jostle the stars out of their 
places. Yet they did not seem at all d^isturbed 
by the tumult, but staid quietly in their orbits 
and winked at one another as though making fun 
of the earl's fireworks. The whole music of the 
castle burst forth, followed by the thunder of 
guns. 

Slow and stately the procession moved from 
the gate of the park, lighted by two hundred 
great wax torches, borne by armed horsemen. 

The Queen, who was young at the time, and, 
though not handsome, had a nobility and grandeur 
of features and bearing, came mounted on a beau- 
tiful milk-white horse, which she managed very 
well ; for she was an admirable rider. She was 
dressed in the richest silks, velvets, and lace; 
and from head to foot she seemed almost blazing 
with costly jewels. Beside the Queen rode the 
Earl of Leicester, on a jet-black steed, one of the 
handsomest in the world, with trappings of vel- 
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vet and gold and silver bits. The Earl was 
gorgeously dressed, and glittered all over with 
gold and gems. He sat his horse so elegantly, 
and was so proud in his bearing, that he might 
have been mistaken for a king had he not ridden 
bareheaded like the rest of the courtiers. After 
the Queen and the Earl followed a train of noble- 
men and ladies, guards, pages, knights, gentlemen, 
and soldiers — a long and splendid train. On 
either side stood a line of people closely packed 
together, all bowing and shouting their royal 
welcomes. 

As the Queen was approaching the outer tower, 
she checked her horse to speak to one of her 
ladies ; when suddenly there broke, or rather 
slid, through the line of soldiers, a little girl, who 
flung herself at Her Majesty's feet and grasped 
her robe, crying, — 

'* A boon ! Great Queen, a boon ! '' 
A rude soldier strode forward and lifted his 
broadsword over the head of the child ; when, quick 
as a flash, a boy, scarcely larger than the girl, leaped 
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out of the crowd and snatched the sword from 
the soldier's hand, saying, boldly, — 

" Thou art a cowardly knave ! " 

The man tamed upon him in rage, caught 
back the sword, and might have killed him with it 
had not the Queen cried, — 

" Hold, villain ! By my faith, I think the lad 
is right Wouldst butcher babes like these? 
Then art thou one of King Herod^s men, and 
none of ours. Stand back ! '^ 

Then, turning her eyes on the little girl, who 
stood trembling at her side, she looked at her a 
moment in silent surprise. And well she might ; 
for the child was as beautiful as an angel. She 
could scarcely have been more than ten years of 
age. She was very fair and delicate, with a ten- 
der, appealing face, and a sweet voice, but mourn- 
ful, like the sound of a wind harp. She had 
large, dark eyes, with long, heavy lashes, but her 
eyebrows were a shade lighter; and her hair, 
which was soft and wavy, was of a rich golden 
hue. Now tears were flashing in her eyes; her 
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red lips were quivering; her cheek was brightly 
flushed ; her hair was gently lifted from her fore- 
head by the evening wind; and, in her simple 
white frock, she looked there under the torchlight 
so like a radiant little angel that the stern Queen 
spoke softly to her, almost as though in fear, 
saying, — 

**Who art thou, and what wouldst thou with 
me?'' 

** My name is Rosamond Vere,'' answered the 
child; *' and I come to put this petition into your 
own hands, and to beseech Your Majesty to grant 
the prayer of a poor, motherless little girl, who 
will pray to God for you every night and morn- 
ing as long as she lives.'' 

The Queen smiled graciously and took the 
paper, but said, — 

" This is no time nor place to read petitions, 
child. Come to the castle to-morrow, at the hour 
of twelve, and we will give thee audience. But 
tell me, who is thy brave young champion ? By 
my soul, he hath a right gallant spirit I " 
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"I do not know, Your Majesty. I never saw 
him before/' said Rosamond. 

The boy of whom they spoke had gone back 
among the spectators ; but on hearing these words 
he stepped modestly forward. He was a hand- 
some lad, with deep, dark, beaming eyes, and a 
noble look about his forehead, which made him 
seem, for all his plain, peasant dress, of higher 
rank than any young lord or duke in all that 
train. 

The Queen smiled on him and said, — 

'' Well, young rash-head, what art thou called?" 

** William Shakespeare, may it please Your 
Majesty." 

** Marry, a good name, and an honest; and 
thou art a brave lad. Doubtless we shall hear of 
thee when thou art a man. But now away with 
ye both; for it is late for such chicks to be 
abroad." 

Then she loosened the reins of her horse and 
rode forward with Leicester; and all the proces- 
sion moved on again. They passed through the 
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Tower, over the bridge, and entered the castle, 
with another peal of music and firing of guns, and 
such a terrific explosion of rockets that some of 
the country women shrieked with fright, thinking 
that the castle and all the great folks in it were 
being blown into bits ; some even fancying that 
they saw the Queen on her white horse riding 
straight up into the air. 

Rosamond Vere went away to Warwick with 
some friends, and William Shakespeare went 
home to Stratford with his father and mother. 
They drove in a rough little wagon ; for in those 
days only nobles and kings had carriages. Wil- 
liam sat on a bag of wool behind his parents. 
His head was full of the splendors he had seen, 
and his heart beat high and fast with pride be- 
cause of the Queen^s praise. He was greatly ex- 
cited; but he was tired also; and when they 
reached home he was found fast asleep on the 
wool bag. 

The next day, when little Rosamond presented 
herself at the castle, she was at once admitted 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WENT HOME WITH HIS FATHER AND MOTHER 



and conducted to a waiting room, where she had 
a few minutes to wait. She met there an elegant 
young courtier, one Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
kindly instructed her how to conduct herself be- 
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fore the Queen. Above all things, he told her, 
she must remember never to turn her back on Her 
Majesty, but when she was dismissed, to go out 
backwards ; and Rosamond promised to do as he 
bade her. Just at twelve she was summoned by 
the Lord Chamberlain to the great hall, where the 
Queen was holding court. She was seated on a 
throne, under a canopy of state. She wore her 
crown, and a dress of rich velvet, soft, blue like 
the sky, covered with white lace so fine that it 
looked like light clouds, and looped up with great 
diamonds, that shone like the stars. 

After having been conducted to the foot of 
the throne, Rosamond knelt there, and looked 
up timidly into Her Majesty's face. Alas! It 
was clouded with a frown. 

**And so,'' exclaimed the Queen, *'thou art 
the daughter of that Walter Vere who lately 
plotted with other traitors to set our prisoner, 
Mary of Scotland, free ! He hath deserved death ; 
and death he shall have ! " 

''Oh, have mercy, gracious madam 1 " cried 
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Rosamond. **My poor father hath a tender 
heart ; and the Queen of the Scots moved it by 
her tears and her beauty. Oh, she is so beau- 
tiful, if Your Grace would see her, you would 
have pity on her also/^ 

Queen Elizabeth blushed deeply, for she knew 
in her heart that she was envious of Mary 
Stuart's beauty; and she said, more sternly 
than before, — 

" Thy father hath acted traitorously, and must 
abide his sentence. Go, child I '' 

But Rosamond, instead of rising, took from 
her bosom a small package and placed it in the 
Queen's hand. It was a paper containing a 
ring. On the paper was written the name of 
Walter Vere, and a verse of Scripture, signed 
" Anne R." On the ring was engraved a crest, 
the arms of the Boleyns. 

Queen Elizabeth turned pale as she examined 
these, and hastily asked, — 

"Where got you this? And this? Speak, 
girl!" 
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"My father/' answered Rosamond, ''was an 
officer in the Tower at the time the Queen, your 
mother, was imprisoned there. He was good to 
her; and the night before she was put to death 
she gave him these mementoes." 

Elizabeth's face softened, and a tear shone 
for a moment in her cold, gray eye, but did not 
fall ; then she spoke : — 

'' For her memory's sake we grant thy prayer. 
We forgive thy father; but let him see to it 
how he again braves our anger." 

She then wrote an order that Walter Vere be 
set free at once, stating that she had granted 
him a full pardon. This paper she was about 
to give into the hands of an officer, to be taken 
to London ; but Rosamond begged that she might 
carry it herself; and the Queen, kindly assent- 
ing, placed her under the charge of the officer, 
asking him, with her own lips, to be kind to 
the child. She extended her beautiful hand to 
Rosamond, who kissed it, but was too much 
overcome with joy and thankfulness to speak a 
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word more. She rose up so bewildered, and in 
such haste to set out on her journey, that she 
quite forgot Sir Walter Raleigh's instructions, 
and, turning her back on the Queen, actually 
ran out of the hall, much to the merriment of 
the gay court. 

The rest of Rosamond's story is soon told. 
She went to London and freed her father, who 
never got into trouble of the kind again. She 
grew to be a beautiful woman, married a coun- 
try gentleman, and lived for many years far from 
the great world, but happy and beloved, because 
always good and loving. 

— From "Merrie England," by Gbace Greenwood. 
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THE CHARCOAL BURNER 

All the afternoon the storm had been coming 
on ; just before evening it broke. The lightning 
flashed in a yellow zigzag. Then the thunder 
crashed in sharp, deafening peals, and rolled up 
in dull rumblings. After that the rain fell in 
great drops upon the forest trees and onward to 
the ground. 

The sky was still dark with the end of the 
storm, and evening was approaching, when Ralph, 
the Charcoal Burner, came through the forest 
slowly leading his mare. The baskets on the 
mare's back were empty, for she had been to 
town. But the man's pockets were by no means 
full, for he had received a poor price for his wares. 

Ralph's collar was turned up, and the hand 
that was not upon the mare's bridle was plunged 
deep in his pocket. The water ran from his head 
and down his coat in great streams. With his 
cap pulled low over his eyes, he trudged on with 
never a glance around. 
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Suddenly from the trees on the left of the path 
a horseman came forth. Both horse and rider 
were spattered with mud from head to foot. 

Ralph, the Charcoal Burner, would have passed 
by, had not the horseman blocked his way, and 
called to him, ''Hey there, friend. Tell me! 
In which direction does Paris lie ? '' 

Ralph replied in a rough tone, "If you will 
turn your horse round, and go back the way you 
have come, you may find the road to Paris." 

'' Is there no path, then, through the forest?" 
cried the stranger. 

'' There is no path," said Ralph, '' that can be 
seen, in a storm like this." 

*' Tell me, good friend," said the horseman in 
an earnest tone. '* Am I likely to reach Paris to- 
night ? That I should do so is a matter of much 
moment." 

*' If your will and your horse be good enough," 
said Ralph, bluntly, *' you may reach the city. 
Who knows? True, the way is long, the sky is 
dark, and there is no path through the forest 
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But these things are your affair, not mine/' • So 
speaking he started to move on. 

The horseman thought for a minute. "Tell 
me," he said at last. '*Is there any place of 
shelter where I may pass the night? '' 

"I know of no shelter,'' said the Charcoal 
Burner, " except that of my hut, which lies in the 
midst of the forest a good five miles from here. 
Its shelter is for any man ; take it, or leave it, as 
you please." 

** I will gladly take it, friend," said the stranger, 
a little more cheerfully. He straightened himself 
up on his saddle, and began to give thanks to the 
Charcoal Burner for his great kindness. 

But Ralph stopped him at once. ** Nay, keep 
your thanks," said he. *' I am a poor man, but I 
will take nothing that I have not earned." 

With these words he went on through the for- 
est, looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, and not seeming to care whether the water 
fell heavily or lightly from the drenched branches 
of the trees. 
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The stranger rode slowly at his side, grumbling 
at the rain and straining his eyes trying to pierce 
the darkness. 

" I can see a glimmer of light before us," said 
the horseman at last. 

" It is the bright eye of my hut," said the Char- 
coal Burner, '' looking out to welcome us." 

When he had said this, he gave a great shout. 
"Hasten, good wife," cried he, *'and open the 
door. Heap on a great fire, and make a good 
supper. For here I am, and a stranger with me, 
wet, cold, and hungry, and more dead than alive! " 

He had hardly spoken these words, when the 
door of the hut flew open. The stranger could 
see, as he dismounted from his horse, the bright 
light of the kitchen beyond. 

He would have kept back until the Charcoal 
Burner had entered, but Ralph with a great blow 
sent him reeling into the house. '' I should be a 
pretty host," cried he, **to let my guest enter at 
my back." Then he closed the door behind the 
stranger, and went whistling to the stable. 
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When the two men had washed themselves, 
and had put on the dry clothes which Ralph's 
wife had laid out for them, they returned to the 
kitchen. There they found a fire blazing and 
crackling with a thousand sparks, and on the 
table a supper that sent the steam up to the 
roof. 

" Come now, neighbor," said Ralph in a kindly 
tone. **Here is a sight to make us forget the 
storm without. Take the hand of my good wife 
there and lead her to the table, for I am ready to 
begin.'' 

At these words the good woman's face grew 
red, and the stranger hung back, as if unwilling 
to take so much upon himself. 

** Heavens ! " cried the Charcoal Burner. *' Do 
you think we forest people have no manners ? " 
And he faced the stranger with a flaming face. 
'*This is the second time that you have shown 
that you do not think that I know how to behave 
to a guest." 

With this speech he gave the stranger such a 
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blow that he nearly stretched him upon the stone 
floor. 

'' Now will you take your place beside my good 
wife, as I have asked you to do? '' cried he. 

When the stranger had recovered from the ef- 
fect of the blow, there was a red flush in his 
cheeks, and for a second his eyes flashed in the 
firelight. But his anger died out quickly, and, 
throwing his head back, he began to laugh. 

Ralph hardly knew what to make of this laugh- 
ter, it was so light, and so unlike his own. But 
he made up his mind that it was good-natured 
enough, so he made no more ado. 

As for the stranger, when he had finished 
laughing, he led the good wife to the table with 
as fine a grace as if she had been the Empress 
herself. 

They made an odd company, the good woman 
and the stranger on one side of the table, and 
Ralph, the Charcoal Burner, on the other, with 
his beard all a-tangle, and his legs stretched out 
far from his chair. The firelight fell on their 
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faces, and they could hear the rain falling with 
dull splashes upon the roof of the hut. 

'* Eat, man ! Eat ! '' cried Ralph as he heaped 
the stranger's plate with smoking food. ** It shall 
never be said that the Charcoal Burner did not 
feed a friend well I Did you ever see finer food 
than this? Do not the Emperor's keepers say, 
wife, that I help myself to the finest of his herds ? 
But if I know Charlemagne, I say he would not 
grudge Ralph, the Charcoal Burner, a deer now 
and again to keep himself alive, and to give com- 
fort to a friend. Do you think, comrade, the 
Emperor would have so mean a heart? " 

''I am sure he would not," said the stranger, 
heartily. ** If he were here to-night, I feel cer- 
tain he would say the same." 

Having made this speech, the stranger laughed 
again. He seemed to be always merry and light- 
hearted. And Ralph laughed with him, though 
he did not see where the joke was. 

All this time the rain beat down on the hut, 
and the fire blazed. When supper was done, the 
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Charcoal Burner pushed back his chair. As they 
sat by the fire that night, he told many a tale of 
how he had got the better of the Emperor's 
keepers, and had kept his own table well sup- 
plied with food. 

His laughter at these good tales, like the wind 
that blows in the sunlight, had a keen edge to it, 
and yet an honest warmth. But the laughter of 
the stranger held still more mirth, for he enjoyed 
the jests so much that the tears ran down his 
cheeks. 

When the night was a little older, the stranger 
told a tale. It was about the Emperor's court, 
and there was many a good joke in it, at which 
Ralph laughed with great glee. 

^* Since you know so much of the Court, you 
have perhaps been there, neighbor," said he. 

The stranger looked toward the blaze of the 
fire. ** Ay," said he, '* I have been there." 

'' Then you have seen the good Emperor Charle- 
magne, and his Twelve Famous Nobles ? " asked 
Ralph, and his eyes lit with a great light. 
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*'Ay, I have often seen them/' said the 
stranger, and he kept his eyes still on the blaze. 

** How I wish I could see him, this great Charle- 
magne ! '' said the Charcoal Burner, his eyes 
bright with joy. ''Have we not heard, wife, 
of his famous deeds and of his wars with the 
heathen?" 

The good wife nodded, and the stranger drew 
his glance from the fire to fix it upon the Char- 
coal Burner's face. 

''Listen, friend,'' said he. "The Emperor is 
now at Paris with his Empress. He is staying 
there with his Court to keep Christmas in the 
fair city. What is to hinder you from coming to 
Paris and catching a glimpse of him? " 

But the Charcoal Burner's head fell upon his 
breast. " Nay, I am Ralph, the Charcoal Bur- 
ner," said he, roughly. " My place is not at Paris, 
nor near the Emperor. I must go about my work, 
for I have my charcoal to sell." 

" Listen, my friend," said the stranger, quietly. 
"I know the Court well, for my home is there. 
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I am a poor gentleman, Wymond by name ; yet I 
have some power, and I promise you that if you 
will bring your charcoal to Court, you shall have 
a good sale for it. Perhaps, too, you will see the 
Emperor." 

At this speech Ralph slapped his great hand 
upon his knee. '' Now, there, you have given me 
a good reason why I should go to Court ! '' cried 
he. '* And since you promise me a good price for 
my charcoal, you may expect to see me there ! " 

A moment later the stranger began to yawn, 
and the Charcoal Burner also felt sleepy. So the 
best bedroom was given up to the guest, while 
Ralph and his wife slept in the room below. 

Early in the morning, while the good wife was 
busy preparing the breakfast, the Charcoal Burner 
was awakened by a voice at his bedside. He 
opened his sleepy eyes and saw the stranger, al- 
ready dressed in his own clothes which had dried 
over night. 

''Friend Ralph,'' said the stranger, ''my way 
lies toward Paris, and I must start early. Let 
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me therefore bid you farewell, and pay to your 
good lady what I owe her for my stay.'' 

Ralph pushed his great fists into his eyes and 
rubbed them hard. Then he stared, and his face 
glowed like a bed of red poppies. He pushed the 
bedclothes from his neck, and with a roar of rage, 
shouted, ** Is not this the third time you have 
shown us that we do not seem to know how to 
treat a guest ? Ralph, the Charcoal Burner, is in- 
deed a poor man, but he is not yet so poor that 
he must take from a guest the price of a night's 
lodging." And he dashed his hands upon the 
blankets. The stranger had taken care to with- 
draw to a distance, for he had no wish to feel 
again the Charcoal Burner's blows on his back. 

** Well, well," he said in a soothing tone, ** we 
will say no more about the matter, since you 
think so badly about it. But, since we are com- 
rades, and you have done me so good a turn, you 
will find your way to Court. Come, friend. You 
will let me do you a good turn for the one 
you have done me." 
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" Oh, as to that, it is another matter," mut- 
tered Ralph. *' My charcoal is good — I know of 
none better — and deserves a better price than I 
get for it. It may be that to-morrow morning 
shall see me on my way to Court.'' 

''Good! I shall look for you then," said the 
other. "You have but to ask for Wymond. 
Everybody knows me at Court." Without further 
waste of words he left the hut, and, mounting his 
horse, which the good wife had brought from the 
stable, he rode away. 

The Charcoal Burner lay for a moment listen- 
ing. It seemed to him that he heard the sound 
of laughter mixing with the noise of the horse's 
hoofs, as they both died away in the distance. 
Then, turning over, he fell asleep. 

The next morning saw a great figure on the 
road to Paris. That was Ralph, leading his mare 
with the baskets on her back filled with charcoal. 
He wore rough clothes, and his thick boots clat- 
tered on the hard ground. 

The morning was cold, and caught his ears, and 
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pinched his nose, and filled his eyes with tears. 
The Charcoal Burner, however, took hardly any 
heed of these things. His mind was taken up 
with other matters. He thought of his Emperor 
Charlemagne, and the good price he was to get 
for his charcoal. 

As he drew near the city he asked many of 
those whom he met the way to the palace. When 
at last he reached the palace, he found a group of 
pages, and asked one of them to let him in. 

"There is a gentleman, called Wymond, who 
lives here,'' said he. *'Tell him, if you please, 
that I have come, as he asked me, and that I 
have brought my charcoal.'' 

At this speech the pages stared at him as if 
they had lost all their senses. *'Do you hear 
what he says?" cried one. **He has come to 
Court, as he was commanded, and has brought 
his charcoal." And they all went into a fit of 
laughter, placing their hands upon their sides, 
and nodding their heads to and fro. 

** Come, now. Put on a brave face ! " said the 
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AT THIS SPEECH THE PAGES STARED AT HIM 
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Charcoal Burner to himself. " You may be sure 
Wymond knows nothing of this welcome, and is 
waiting to help you to get a good price for your 
charcoal." 

With that he tied up his mare, and, stepping 
through the door, began to search for his friend. 
At first he went boldly enough, but as he kept 
on his way through richly furnished rooms, 
and over cSirpets that were softer than the deep 
new moss on the forest edges, he began to lose 
courage. 

He wished that he were back in the forest, 
for it seemed as if the search would never end. 
It was far on in the day when Ralph entered 
the largest room he had yet seen, — a room of 
rich colors, in which he saw the sun setting 
in the forest behind autumn leaves. 

He stopped for a minute and stood abashed 
at so much beauty. 

** Ah, Wymond ! '' he cried. ** Why did you 
bring me here, to make Ralph, the Charcoal 
Burner, for the first time in his life feel afraid ? '^ 
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His chin sank upon his breast, and he stood 
there sad looking and still. 

At that moment there rang in his ear a 
sound that made his eyes glow, and sent fear 
from his heart. ''That was certainly Wymond's 
voice ! " shouted Ralph. With three great strides 
he rushed across the room, and drew aside 
the curtains which hid the room beyond. 

" How now ! '' cried the knight who stood on 
guard there. ** Good neighbor, you cannot enter. 
Do you not know that the Emperor is at table? 
Here — man — fellow — sir — " 

But the Charcoal Burner brushed oflf his 
grasp as if it had been the touch of a fly, and 
in a second he was in the room. ''Let me tell 
you that I have heard Wymond!'' cried he; 
"and have I not been seeking him the whole 
day long?" 

Upright he stood in the middle of the room, 
a tall, strong figure in rude dress and heavy 
shoes. "Why, Wymond, where are you?'' he 
cried, and upon him every eye in the room 
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turned as he looked down the glittering table 
with his keen, steady gaze. 

'' Alas ! '' cried he, '' Wymond cannot be here ! 
He was but a shabby fellow; and you, I see, 
are fine gentlemen, every one ! '' 

At this speech there was such a clatter of 
laughter, that the countryman's head seemed 
to whirl, and he did not know where to turn 
his glance. So he stood, looking up the table, 
then down, here, there, everywhere. 

''Come out, silly fooi!'' cried the doorkeeper; 
but Ealph did not hear a word, he was so 
amazed. 

Then the man would have taken hold of him ; 
but the Charcoal Burner, with a cry, sprang 
aside. '' Why, there you are, Wymond I " he 
cried. "I have been seeking for you every- 
where; but they told me there was no one at 
Court who had that name. I have met with 
very odd manners, too; but let us say no 
more of that. I have brought my charcoal as 
I promised you. I have put the mare up not 
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far from here, and when you have finished 
eating, we will settle upon a price." 

The laughter suddenly stopped. All eyes 
were turned upon the Emperor, for it was to 
him the Charcoal Burner had spoken, and he 
had called him Wymond and his friend. 

**Who is this mad fellow?" whispered the 
knights. They watched htm closely and held 
their breath. 

The room became so quiet that Ealph turned 
pale. He now saw that the guest of two 
nights ago had not been dressed so grandly 
as was Wymond now. Was not his dress the 
finest of all? Did he not sit highest? Was 
not his the finest air — that of command? Did 
not all eyes turn to him where he sat? 

Ealph was shaking with cold. "Alack," 
thought he, *'what have I done?" 

So thinking, he looked across the great room, 
and would have met the glance of the Emperor, 
as a brave man should, if Charlemagne had not 
turned away his head, 
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He was telling the gentlemen at table the story 
of his adventure in the forest. It was a tale well 
told, how Ealph, the Charcoal Burner, had given 
him a night's shelter and a good supper. The 
knights had great laughter out of the story, 
greater than ever when the Emperor told them of 
the hard blow he had got. But there was one 
person who found no fun in the story, and that 
was Ralph himself. 

When the tale was finished, the eyes of the Em- 
peror turned to the man who stood like a statue 
in the middle of the room. 

'' Come, neighbor,'' said he. '' Tell me what re- 
ward shall be given to the Charcoal Burner for his 
kindness." 

For a moment Ralph did not answer. Yet he 
did not lose his courage, and his head did not 
droop as he faced the Emperor. 

His answer came boldly, for there is a cour- 
age of the forest that can never be <3ast down. 

**Sire," said he, ''I asked for no reward, and 
Wymond promised none. This pledge only he 
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gave to me — that he would help me to sell my 
charcoal/' 

There are some that say his voice shook as 
he said these words. That may or may not be, 

**A wise reminder, gentlemen!" cried Charle- 
magne. He began to laugh, a rich glad sound, 
as if he was recalling to mind a joke that he 
had been well pleased with. Then he leaned 
across the table, and a light shone in his bright 
eyes as they fell upon the silent man. 

^^Wymond promised that you should sell your 
charcoal, '' said he, '' and by my royal word it 
shall be sold. This is what Charlemagne 
promises — that Ralph, the Charcoal Burner, 
shall be a good knight of his, and shall plant 
his powerful blows upon the foes of France. 
Gentlemen, France has need of honest men* 
Do you see anything wrong in this ? " 

While the room seemed to turn round about 

Ralph's head, he heard the cheer which made 

their one reply. 

— Alfred J. Church* 
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